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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 


N March 2 General Kuropatkin remarked, in a despatch to 

the Czar, that important news might be expected in two 
weeks ; on March 12 he reported that he had lost 200,000 men and 
500 guns, and asked the Czar’s permission to give up his command, 
alleging the urgent need of physical and mental rest. A few weeks 
ago the St. Petersburg Government indignantly denied that it was 
considering certain peace terms, and added that in any terms 
offered, “ Russia’s position in the Far East must be recognized ” : 
now our papers are beginning to think that Russia itself is about 
the only nation that fails to recognize its position in that quarter. 
It was on February 20 that the two great armies, extended for a 
hundred miles along the Sha River, began their flanking move- 
ments that ended in the present Russian disaster. All winter they 
had faced each other in entrenchments, pits, caves, and burrows, 
and had tried to fight a battle in January, in cold so bitter that the 
wounded froze to death if left an hour on the field. From Feb- 
ruary 20 to March 2 the despatches told of hard fighting along the 
Russian left, in which General Kuroki pressed the Russians stead- 
ily back. Meanwhile General Nogi and his Port Arthur veterans 
had been stealing around Kuropatkin’s right, and on March 3 both 
wings of the Russian army were reported flanked and driven in. 
The Russians then began a general retreat, but on Thursday 
(March 9) Kuroki’s scouts discovered a number of gaps in the 
Russian left wing, and during a blinding dust-storm Kuroki drove 
a wedge deeply into the Russian flank, disarranged all of Kuro- 
patkin’s plans, and turned the retreat intoa rout. According to 
the estimates of the European press, Kuropatkin went into action 
with from 350,000 to 400,000 effectives, while Oyama had some 
500.000. Kuropatkin reports a loss of 200,000, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, and Oyama reports a loss of 41,222. The Japanese 
commander says that the heaps of captured ammunition and sup- 
plies “resemble hills.” It need hardly be added that in duration 


and magnitude this battle dwarfs any other conflict of authentic 
history, ancient or modern. The Russian army’s “ power as a 
fighting force is destroyed,” says the Philadelphia Press, “it can 
no longer be a formidable antagonist, nor is it possible for Russia 
under existing conditions to replace this disorganized army on 
Manchurian soil in any reasonable period.” To collect another 
force large enough to take the offensive “ would require at least a 
twelvemonth, and therefore the next campaign in the Far East, if 
there be one, must be postponed until 1906,” says the New York 
Sun ; and the New York Evening Post adds that“ the prospect of 
a victory is now obviously so far in the future as to be beyond cal- 
culation.” 

The New York 77zdune discusses the larger aspects of the bat- 
tle as follows: 


“ Another name is added to the world’s Armageddon roll. An- 
other companion is given to Marathon and Arbela, to Chalons and 
Tours, to Lutzen and Blenheim, to Leipsic and Waterloo, to 
Gettysburg and Sadowa, to Sedan and Plevna. Henceforth when 
men think of those mighty conflicts they will think also of Muk- 
den, the latest and not the least of them all; for, whatever may 
become of Kuropatkin and of some remnant of his once gigantic 
army, the record of Mukden yesterday passed into perpetual his- 
tory. The greatest army the great Russian Empire has ever 
marshaled, securely established in its own chosen citadel and 
stronghold, has been attacked by a force despised as its immeas- 
urable inferior, and has been stormed, defeated, crushed, demora- 
lized, and scattered far and wide. It is what our Gallic cousins 
call a débdcle. Whoever may escape the furious pursuit of Nogi 
and Kuroki and Kawamura and may straggle back across the hills 
to Kirin or to Harbin, this is plain: The Russian army of Man 
churia, as an effective force, has ceased to exist. 

“Nor is it only in its physical magnitude—surpassing that of any 
other recorded conflict of modern or ancient times—that Mukden 
gives the world’s attention pause. We have recalled Arbela. 
But Mukden, in a suggestive sense, is Arbela reversed. Let that 
not be overlooked. Here is a purely Asiatic nation, in some re- 
spects the most Oriental of all the Orient. Within the memory of 
men now living and scarcely yet grown old it was as secluded as 
Tibet, and as much apart from modern civilization. In the course 
of a single generation it has thrown off the Jethargy of centuries 
and come to the front with an irresistible rush. Its first hostile 
impact has been upon that European nation which is of all most 
populous and which has for years vaunted itself upon being most 
powerful in war. At the first touch the white European power 
has crumbled into ruin, and the yellow Asiatic power stands es- 
sentially uninjured and triumphant. Truly, there is food in that 
fact for some of the most serious thought our proud white peoples 
have ever known. 

“There is the more food for thought in that the Japanese have 
beaten the Russians with their own weapons. It was not an over- 
whelming of a small civilized force by an innumerable sea of sav- 
ages, as at Isandhlwana. Rather was it the victory of a more per- 
fect overa less perfect civilization. The Japanese have won all 
through this last thirteen months of marvels by virtue of superior 
science. They have given to the world an exhibition of scientific 
warfare such as has never been seen before. Not even Moltke in 
1866 and in 1870 rivaled these sons of the Samurai in organization 
and in precision of execution. Thesimple fact is that Europe and 
America have never yet got away from acertain empiricism in 
warfare. But the Japanese, when they were made to realize ten 
vears ago the necessity of a war with a great European Power, set 
themselves down to study out the campaign with mathematical 
precision, as tho they were solving some problem in Euclid. They 
worked the whole thing out scientifically—strategy, tactics. equip- 
ment, transportation, commissariat, sanitation, surgery, and what 
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From stereograph, copyrighted by H. C, White Co., New York. 
MARQUIS OYAMA, HIS WIFE, DAUGHTER, AND TWO SONS, 


not. Now they have been applying in practise all that they mas- 
tered in theorv. How well their theories have worked in practise 
may be read all the way from Port Arthur to Mukden.” 


The St. Petersburg despatches say that the Russians hope for 
ultimate victory by exhausting Japan financially. “We can win 
the war at this desk!” the Finance Minister is said to have ex- 
claimed, tapping his table. It is rumored, however, that the Paris 
financiers are insisting that the Czar take steps to end the war 
before they lend him more money. Zhe Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle thinks that if the war goes on, the Russian bond 
prices will sink and thus the “ sinews of war” will be cut. it says: 


“We can fancy that after the experience we are now having it 
will be a long day before any two nations will again accept the 
alternative of the sword for settling their disputes. It is likewise 
hardly possible that the Japanese and Russian contest can be con- 
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OyaMA—"I spell his name that way.” 


—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 


From stereograph, copyrighted by H. C. White Co., New York. 
MARQUIS ITO, HIS WIFE, SON, AND TWO GRANDSONS. 


JAPAN OF TO-DAY 


tinued much longer. The money lenders certainly must have had 
enough of it. Besides, Russia’s internal condition ought to lead 
those who furnish ‘ the sinews of war’ to use a little pressure in. 
inducing that country to accept peace. If they do not of their own 
motion, and Russia continues to fight, we can not conceive how the 
quotations of the outstanding bonds can be hereafter supported ; 
and with a decline in the old issues, new issues would fare badly.” 


The New York Suz says on this point: 


“Even if Russia’s fiscal resources were not already strained to 
the utmost, it would be impossible to wring from her people’s rep- 
resentatives supplies adequate to the prosecution for another 
twelvemonth of a war wantonly provoked and shamefully miscon- 
ducted. The money indispensable for a continuance of the contest 
wou!d have to be procured from the bankers of Central and West- 
ern Europe. It has been computed that France has already in- 
vested $1,600,v00,000 in Russia; is it credible that the French 

















“THE WAR WILL BE PROSECUTED TO THE END.”’—The Czar. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul. Pioneer-Press. 
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From stereograph, copyrighted, by H. C. White Co., New York. 
ADMIRAL KAMIMURA, HIS WIFE, AND DAUGHTER, 


AND TO-MORROW. 


people will pour out hundreds of millions more to be wasted in 
hostile operations at the further end of Asia, which, as experience 
has shown, would have scarcely any prospect of success? Assum- 
ing that the Rothschilds and other Paris financiers will decline to 
make further advances for such a visionary project, can we deem 
it probable that the bankers of Berlin would show themselves more 
optimistic and be willing to stake their credit on the chance of a 
Russian commander’s being able a year hence to beat such a stra- 
tegist and tactician as Marshal Oyama has shown himself to be? 
It is at the same time evident that, relegated to his own resources, 
Nicholas II. can not keep up a fight for an indefinite period thou- 
sands of miles from the base of supplies. It would take something 
more than wind to mobilize, equip, transport, and feed another 
army of half a million men. A smaller force could accomplish 
nothing against the Japanese, who, once masters of Manchuria, 
would be able to live upon the country. 

“The Russian Government welcomed the termination of the 
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“1? DON’T SEE ANY GRACEFUL WAY OF CLIMBING DOWN.” 
— Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 


PLOWSHARES.” 


From stereograph, copyrighted, by H. C. White Co., New York. 
ADMIRAL TOGO AND HIS TWO SONS. 


Crimean War, altho it was foreseen that the terms of peace would 
involve a sacrifice of territory laboriously won from the Turks. 
Financial exhaustion compelled it to submit to a loss which, as the 
event was to prove, it could hope to retrieve within a quarter of a 
century. The Romanoff dynasty is in a far worse plight to-day 
than that in which it found itself after the fall of Sebastopol; for 
now, besides encountering humiliation at the hands of foreign 
enemies, it is threatened with revolution athome. The Czar and 
his near relatives, however, are said to be still inflexibly resolved 
upon persistence in the war; but so was George II1., after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis made the retention of the thirteen colonies 
impossible. 

“A sovereign’s pride must bend when purse-strings are tight- 
ened by a power mightier than his own. <A prosecution of the war 
in the Far East for another twelvemonth is impracticable, uniess 
European bankers betray what they have seldom been accused of, 
a lack of common sense.” 
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WHAT THE WORLD HOPES TO SEE IN A RUSSIAN DEFEAT. 
Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herala. 
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THE BEEF TRUST’S SMALL PROFITS. 


ke E beef-trust magnates are more likely to appear in the bank- 

ruptcy court than in the criminal court, concludes the editor 
of the Brooklyn /ag/e, after a sympathetic review of Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s report (briefly considered in these columns last 
week), and probably 
without any intention on 
his part to recall the 
old pun about pickled 
tongue and ox-tail soup, 
he says it is evident 
“that the packers are 
having quite as hard a 
time as the rest of us 
in trying to make the 
two ends meet.” The 
editor of the New York 
Evening Mail, too, is 





so impressed by the 
showing of small profits 
that he fears the smash- 
ing of the trust would 
be followed by a rise in 
the price of meat of 


three or four cents a 





pound. People who 
think the commissioner 


Capyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston, 


COMMISSIONER GARFIELD. is mistaken are remind- 

His critics are reminded by the Boston Herald 

Stee wanes byte Reon ierae =o by the Boston Her- 

that he has made an exhaustive investigation of , 
the beef trust,and probably knows more about ald that the commis- 
Ht than they do. sioner has made an ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject. and probably knows more 
about it than they do. 

Commissioner Gartield’s report is summarized as follows in the 


despatches from Washington : 


“The report of the commissioner of corporations is to the effect 
that six packing companies—Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & 
Co., thé. National Packing Company, the Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger Gompany, and the Cudahy Packing Company—slaughtered 
in the year 1903 about 45 per cent. of the total indicated slaughter 
m the United States; that the average net profit in 1903 for three 
of the companies was 99 cents per head ; that the year 1902, instead 
of being one of exorbitant profits, was less profitable than usual, and 
that during the months when prices of beef were the highest, some 
at least of the leading packers were actually losing money on every 
head slaughtered. 

“The changes in the margin between prices of cattle and beef 
are in themselves no indications whatever of the change in profits, 
says the report. Prices and conditions for the years 1902, 1903, 
and 1904 are reviewed, and the conclusions are stated that the six 
companies especially discussed are apparently not overcapitalized ; 
that the percentage of profit on the gross volume of business is 
comparatively small; and that during the years 1902. 1903, and 
1904, Swift & Co.’s profits have not exceeded 2 per cent. of the 
total sales; Cudahy & Co.’s is stated at 1.8 for 1904 and 2.3 per 
cent. for 1902. 

“ With reference to private car lines in the packing industry it is 
stated that the profit is a very liberal one, a net return of from 14 
to 17 per cent. being indicated; but it is added that, reckoned on 
the basis of dressed beef transported, the profit would add but lit- 
tle to the cost of beef to the consumer. The profit of one concern, 
Cudahy Packing Company, on its investment in cars was as high 
as 22 per cent. in one year. Further, it is stated that the six prin- 
cipal! packing concerns, while they slaughtered only 45 per cent. of 
the total cattle killed in 1903, slaughter nearly 98 per cent. of the 
cattle killed in eight leading Western packing centers; that they 
control a very large percentage of the trade in beef, particularly in 
the East, and that they furnish New York about 75 per cent., Bos- 
ton more than 85 per cent., Philadelphia about 60 per cent., Pitts- 
burg more than 60, and Baltimore about 50 per cent. 

“The report in conclusion says that the National Packing Com- 
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pany, mentioned as one of the ‘ big six,” is a merger of various 
packing plants, but,except for that concern, there appears to be no 
general interownership of stock among the six principal com. 
panies.” 


The newspapers published in the great meat-packing centers, 
however, treat the idea of a two-per-cent. profit by the trust as the 
hugest joke of the year. The Kansas City 77mes wants the hat 
passed for the poor packers. It says: 


“As a result of the distressing condition of the packing com- 
panies, as revealed by the‘ findings” of Commissioner Garfield, 
some formal public action should be taken. The modest packers 
probably would have suffered on in silence, playing the réles of 
undiscovered philanthropists, had not they been forced to admit 
their generous benefactions in a court of law. But now that the 
truth is known, justice should be done. The people must eat 
more porterhouse and less chuck. They must eat more chops and 
canned soup. They must encourage the railroads in giving special 
concessions to the packing trust. They must boycott things that 
are not shipped in the trust’s private cars. And if this generous 
patronage does not help the packers out of the hole, let the hat be 
passed. ‘ Us’ for the packers!” 

The Kansas City /ourna/, too, is greatly relieved to learn “ that 
instead of the beef trust being a greedy combination formed to rob 
the cattle dealer at one end and the consumer at the other, it is 
simply a humane society organized to force down prices to the 
consumer and encourage the live-stock industry by paying dealers 
more than their animals are worth.” It goes on: 


“Just how consumers were enabled, before the trust was formed, 
to buy all kinds of meats much cheaper while the cattle and sheep 
and hog-growers were receiving better rates for their products is 
neither here nor there; let the dead past bury its dead. We are 
living in the active, costly present, and dealing with conditions as 
we find them. Nor is it pertinent to inquire how the big packers 
have managed to pile up vast fortunes while occupying their time 
in serving the public for nothing. Only unreasonable carpers will 
think of these things when they might be instructively reading Mr. 
Garfield’s report. The important fact, officially certified, is that 
the beef trust is our kind and gentle friend, and that we should be 
badly off indeed without its kindly ministrations. 

“Long live the benevolent beef trust, and long may the era of 
low cattle and high steaks continue to alleviate human suffering 
and bless mankind.” 


The Kansas legisiature. on Monday of last week, passed a reso- 


lution expressing the “disgust of the people of Kansas” at the 
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GARFIELD— I can not tell a lie: I did it with my little hatchet.” 
—Handy in the Duluth Vew's- Tribune, 
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report, and calling upon the President to appoint a “competent 
person” to investigate the trust. 

The Boston Hera/d says this good word for the trust’s oper- 
ations: 

“One fact should be borne in mind which too easily escapes re- 
membrance. This is that, since the system of meat distribution 
established by the Western packing corporations has been in 
vogue, the people in this part of the country have been able to ob- 
tain a food supply incomparably better than anything their fathers 
had known, or they themselves had known prior to the establish- 
ment of these distributive methods. One can obtain as good a 
roast of beef ora beefsteak at a little town in Maine or on Cape 
Cod as can be secured in Boston. But twenty or thirty years ago, 
outside of a few large cities, the meat that was sold as beef would 
commonly be looked upon as uneatable by those who had enjoyed 
a city food experience. The distribution plan has equalized con- 
ditions by lifting all toa high level, and has given to the great mass 
of the people opportunities in the food line that they never before 
enjoyed. No doubt, in the earlier experiences of the beef-packing 
houses and the systems of special cars, large profits were made by 
those who were pioneers in the business, but, apparently, these 
have been to quite an extent rubbed away by usage; hence at the 
present time, on what the Commissioner of Corporations announces 
to be a not excessive capitalization, the profits made are not as 
large as those which are considered necessary to bring satisfaction 
to the proprietors in the greater part of the business undertakings 
of our country.” 


SHEARING THE SANTO DOMINGO TREATY. 


“1 ~HE Washington correspondents tell us that when the Senate 

is through with the Santo Domingo treaty, its own authors 
will be unable to recognize it. All reference to the Monroe: Doc- 
trine, however veiled, we are informed, is to be stricken out, and 
nothing will remain in the document that can be used as a prece- 
dent in dealing with other bankrupt American republics. If the 
Democrats in the Senate should decide to act together in oppo- 
sition, says Zhe Herala’s Washington correspondent, “it is likely 
they could defeat the treaty, because it requires a two-thirds vote 
of all Senators present. There happen to be in the present Senate 
fifty-six Republicans and thirty-two Democrats and two vacancies. 
If the Republicans elect Senators in Missouri and Delaware they 
will still lack enough votes to ratify if the Democrats make rati- 
fication a party measure.” In his message to the Senate at the 
beginning of its extra session, the President said that the treaty’s 
“primary benefit will be to Santo Domingo,” while “ the benefit to 
the United States will consist chiefly in the tendency under the 
treaty to secure stability, order, and prosperity in Santo Domin- 
go, and the removal of the apprehension lest foreign Powers make 
aggressions on Santo Domingo in the course of collecting claims 
due their citizens.” If the treaty is not ratified, he adds, “the 
chances are that American creditors will fare ill as compared with 
those of other nations.” This last point, says the New York 7776- 
une,“ will not be devoid of a particularly practical force, making 
its appeal directly to the pecuniary interests of this country.” 

The Washington Post regards the Santo Domingo policy as 
“far-reaching and dangerous,” and advocates, instead, the “ abso- 
lute prohibition on the part of the United States and all foreign 
Powers of the use of force to collect private debts in any of the 
countries to which that doctrine applies, and the refusal by our 
Government to collect such debts for its own subjects or for the 
subjects of any other country.” It says: “The proposition that a 
government has a right to tax its subjects to provide ships of 
war and fighting men to collect private debts, or that it has a 
right to risk the lives of any of its subjects in that kind of war- 
fare is so self-evidently wrong that the simplest statement of it 
exposes its abhorrent character.” 

Since the announcement of the President’s Santo Domingo 
policy, the bonds of all the bankrupt republics in this hemisphere 
have been soaring upward in the markets of London, Paris, and 
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Berlin; and the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat fears that this fore- 
shadows a formidable movement that may load us up with unde- 
sirable receiverships, and “might develop a comic-opera side 
which would not be quite so humorous for us as it would be for the 
rest of the world.” The Mexican Her- 
ald, says, however, that the popular idea of the Latin-American 
republics which is entertained in the White House is a grossly 
mistaken and unjust one. 


F. R. Guernsey, editor of 


Writing in the Boston Hera/d, he re- 
marks: 


“The Latin-America which exists as a mental image in the mind 
of the chief executive at Washington differs from the reality in 
many respects. Not allthe Latin-American nations are Uruguays, 
Venezuelas, and Colombias. It would be a good thing if Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has taken to heart Joseph Chamberlain’s advice to 
‘ think imperially,’ would travel imperially, and see these Southern 
lands for himself. He would find in Chili, Argentina, Peru, Brazil, 
and Mexico that civilization of the most approved modern kind is 
making its way. 

“President Roosevelt in his preachments torgets that Latin- 
America is in evolution—that States formerly distracted by civil 
war are now great and 
peaceful communities, 
and that revolutions are 
things of the past in the 
more advanced coun- 
tries. The still dis- 
turbed countries are 
paying the penalty for 
their folly in being 
shunned by foreign cap- 
ital. This is the 
lesson they can receive, 
far better than flourish- 
ings of the ‘ big stick.’ 
It is all part of evolu- 
tion; the nation that 
finds itself regarded as 
barbaric, and is avoided 
by men of enterprise. 
comes to contrast its 
melancholy position 
with that of its prosper- 
ous and well-behaved 
neighbors. Thus the 
lesson sinks in. 

“Mr. Roosevelt lives 
too intimately in the 
company of the strenu- 
ous and the uninformed 
about these Southern 
countries. There are 
some millions of otherwise intelligent compatriots who really 
fancy that Latin-America is a desperate region filled with brigands- 
They should know better, but they are too busy to read up on these 
matters.” 
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PRESIDENT MORALES. 


His anxiety for an American fiscal protector- 
ate, some of our papers think, is a ruse to retain 
the rule of Santo Domingo under the protection 
of American guns, which will overawe insurrec- 
tion. 


Secretary Hay recently informed the Haytian minister in Wash- 
ington, in answer to an inquiry on the subject, that “ the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has no intention of annexing: 
either Hayti or Santo Domingo, and no desire of acquiring pos- 
session of them, either by force or by negotiation; and that, even 
if the citizens of either of these republics should solicit ,incorpor- 
ation into the American Union, there would be no inclination on 
the part of the national Government, nor in the sphere of public 
opinion, to agree to any such proposal.” The Boston Herald, 


however, has little faith in such assurances. It observes: 


“At the beginning of the Spanish War President McKinley sol- 
emnly protested that no purpose of acquisition of territory was en- 
tertained by the United States. Such acquisition, he declared, 
would be ‘ criminal aggression.’ But what happened? When the 
United States shall have controlled the financial and political 
affairs of Santo Domingo for a few years, neither Mr. Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Hay will be in power, and who dare say that their sucees- 
sors will respect their declarations? The business proposed is, 
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ROBERT S. M‘CORMICK, EDWIN H. CONGER. 
Transferred from St. Peters- 


burg to Paris. 


After seven years in Peking 
he goes to Mexico fora brief 
term before retirement. 


Copyright by Purdy, Boston. 
HENRY WHITE, 
Promoted to be Ambassador 
to Italy after a long and suc- 


cessful term as Secretary of 
Embassy in London. 











Copyright by Purdy, Boston. 
GEORGE V. L. MEYER. 
Several papers express a 
hesitation to congratulate him 


on his transfer from Rome to 
St. Petersburg. 











WHITELAW REID, 


Who retires from the editor- 
ship and direction of the New 
York Tribune to become Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 


AMBASSADORS 


like war, one of which the consequences can not be predicted. 
Such talk as this of Secretary Hay has little significance and 
affords no security.” 


DISSECTING THE APPOINTMENTS. 


“TY HE cabinet comes in for a few slurring remarks from its critics 

upon the occasion of its appointment by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate. Secretary Taft is the only one in the 
list with mind enough of his own “to disagree with the President 
and tell him frankly when he is about to make mistakes,” thinks 
the New York 7Zimes (Dem.); while the Philadelphia Ledger 
(Ind.), which is under the same general ownership and direction as 
the New York 7Z7mes, believes that Secretary Hay “is the only 
one of the number whose retention of his office will be generally 
regarded as of the first importance.” The New York Press (Rep.) 
declares that Secretary Morton is out of place in the cabinet ; and 
the Boston Hera/d (Ind.) observes that “the announcement that 
Mr. Shaw is to leave the Treasury Department in February, on 
the completion of four years’ ser- 


IN TRANSITION. 


ence of Messrs. Shaw and Wilson were confined to lowa. The 
Websters, Clays, Shermans, Bayards and Blaines of party po- 
litics no longer, as President Roosevelt is shaping things, alter- 
nate between cabinet and senatorial positions, but tend rather to 
concentrate in the Senate and there create a power which over- 
shadows the whole legislative department and contests with the 
President for the mastery of the executive department.” 

The appointment of ex-Senator Cockrell (Dem.) to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is favorably received by 
the press. Senator Cockrell supported the President’s Panama 
policy in the Senate, and lost his seat by the Republican victory in 
Missouri last fall. Mr. Wynne, who became postmaster-general 
upon the death of Mr. Payne, makes way for Mr. Cortelyou, as 
anticipated, and is made consul-general at London. The diplo- 
matic appointments are discussed as follows by the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.): 

“The most conspicuous and important appointment is that of; 
Whitelaw Reid as Ambassador to England. The signal fitness of 
this selection will be everywhere recognized. Mr. Reid is pecul- 

iarly qualified by experience, train- 





vice, is one that the country will re- 
ceive without poignant regret.” The 
Republican papers, it is perhaps » 
needless to say, extol the cabinet 
officers in glowing terms. 

The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) 
remarks upon the absence of the 
“great party chieftains” from the 


President’s council table. It says: 


“The present cabinet is especially 
distinguished for the absence of great 
party chieftains such as have for- 
merly, as a rule, been called to the 
leading places. Mr. Hay has never 
been conspicuously identified with 
party politics. Mr. Taft was taken 
from the federal bench. Mr. Morton 
is holding his first public office and 
was a Democrat until within a year 











ing, taste, and culture for our fore- 
most diplomatic post. His success- 
ful career as Minister to France: 
emphasized by his work on the Paris 
Commission, attested his special 
capacity for this service, and his 
whole life has been a preparation 
for its requirements. His intellect- 
ual equipment and social gifts are 
equally adapted to the place. The 
English mission has been filled bya 
long line of men of distinction who 
have reflected luster on our country 
by their rank in statesmanship, ora- 
tory, or literature, and Mr. Reid will 
fully sustain its reputation. He is 
already widely known in England, 
where he has been on two special 
missions, and will be altogether ac- 
ceptable as the American Ambas- 
sador. 














ortwo. Mr. Cortelyou first became 
a working politician last fall. Mr 
Metcalf had only a local reputation 
as a congressman when appointed. 
The political reputation and influ- 


SENATOR COCKRELL, 


Of Missouri, a “ White House 
Democrat,” who is rewarded with 
a place on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 


“Mr. Meyer has shown ability. 
energy, and a willingness to do 
things at Rome, and goes to what 
is now the difficult and trying post 
of St. Petersburg, where there will 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, 

Who vacates the Postmaste: 
Generalship for Mr. Cortelyou 
and is made Consul-General at 
London. 
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be work to do. No man has better earned a promotion than 
Harry White. He has long been both a wheel-horse and a high- 
stepper at London, the prince of secretaries, the confidant of min- 
istries, the favorite of royalty and the indefatigable representative 
of American interests. It is fit that his unequaled service should 
be rewarded and crowned with an ambassadorship 

“Among the other notable appointments is that of Mr. Rockhill 
to China in place of Mr. Conger, who is transferred to Mexico. 
The mission to China is now one of the most important in the en- 
tire service, and Mr. Rockhill is qualified for it by special training 
beyond almost any other man in the country. The whole list of 
appointments has more merit and less dead weight than is usual 
in so considerable a number.” 





SUBWAY-ELEVATED STRIKE IN NEW YORK. 


HE strike of subway and elevated railroad employees in New 
York City last week is considered notable because of the 
immense traffic of the two systems, reaching an aggregate of a 
million passengers a day; because of the fact that Mr. August 
Belmont, president of the Interborough Company, is also presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federation, whose aim is to avert and 
heal just such labor difficulties ; because the motormen, in striking, 
violated a contract made last fall, which does not expire until 1907 ; 
and because the strike collapsed within three or four days. The 
strikers did not get much sympathy from the New York press. 
The American and Evening Journal, the two Hearst papers, al- 
ways find that the strikers are right and the employers wrong; 
while the Sun, Zimes,and Evening Post, after a deep and serious 
consideration of both sides, always find that the employers are 
right and the strikers wrong. Zhe Tribune is also usually in the 
latter group. In this strike, however, the metropolitan press left 
the Hearst papers virtually alone in their support of the strikers. 
The violation of contract by the motormen, their precipitation of 
the strike without an appeal to mediation, and the alacrity with 
which other men sought the vacant places, alienated sympathy. 
In a day or two it also developed that the strikers did not even 
have the sympathy of their own national organizations, the 
Brotkerhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Electric and Street Railway Employees, and were not 
authorized by these to strike. Grand Chief Stone, of the former 
organization, issued an order to the motormen to go back to work 
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GENERAL KUROKI, AGED OVER SIXTY, AND THE OSLER CHLOROFORM 
BRIGADE. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


MORE OSLER SUGGESTIONS. 
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or be expelled, and President Mahon, of the latter organization, 
advised its members to go back to their duties. President Mahon 
says that “ repeated tenders ” of mediation, from labor leaders, be- 
fore the strike “were inconsiderately rejected by the strikers.” 
Mayor McClellan tendered his services as mediator after the strike 
began, and the men then showed an inclination to accept, but the 
strike was already crumbling and the Interborough authorities re- 
jected the offer. The strikers numbered about 5,000, and they de- 
manded the elimination of the physical test for motormen and 
other employees and the substitution of “a practical road test,” 
and asked for shorter hours for all employees and more pay for < ll 
except the motormen, who were already receiving $3.50 a day. 

The men claimed that the Interborough managers had broken the 
contract made last fall, but failed to give the public any clear idea 
of what the violation consisted of. On Friday the motormen’s 
organization was expelled from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


The World, which can not well be accused of any partiality for 
capital at the expense of labor, tells as follows why the strike 
failed : 


“To the success of any great strike four conditions are neces- 
sary : 

“1. There must be a substantial grievance. 

2. There must be competent leadership. 
3. There must be a clear and strong public sympathy and sup- 
port. 

“4. There must be a chance to win. 

“ None of these conditions favored the strike of the Interborough 
employees. 

“It is the general feeling among the employees of other roads 
and among workers at corresponding wages in other kinds of busi- 
ness that the elevated and subway men had the easiest jobs and 
the best pay of any railway operatives in the country. 

“In addition to this the motormen had made an agreement for 
three years which they broke in joining the strike. This agree- 
ment has been recognized and declared by the chief of the National 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who directs that the motor- 
men be ordered to return to work. Their conduct was further ag- 
gravated by failure to give any time for arbitration, as they were 
bound to do. 

“ This was bad faith and bad leadership. 

“ Public sympathy, which naturally turns to the side of the work- 
ers, was forfeited at the start by these facts and acts. Hundreds 
of thousands of working men and women were unable to get to 
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WHY WOULDN’T SOME OF THESE THINGS SERVE AS WELL AS 
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— Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 
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their tasks, or were subjected to serious delays and perils owing to 
a strike precipitated without adequate cause or authority, and 
without proper effort for a peaceful settlement. 

“It was seen that there was no hope of success when it became 
apparent that there were plenty of men ready and eager to take the 
strikers’ places if they could be assured of protection. This pro- 
tection was demanded by public sentiment and promptly pledged 
by the police. No strike has ever been won in New York by vio- 
lence, and none ever will be.” 


A RAILROAD REJOINDER. 


e x HE people who are making such an outcry about railroad re- 

bates are reminded by 7he Railway Age (Chicago) that the 
shippers are just as guilty as the roads, and often worse. “ Rail- 
way managers do not give away the revenue of their roads unless 


they are obliged todo so,” remarks 7he Age, and the shippers, 
while equally guilty before the law, get most of the advantage and 
profit of the deal. 


Indeed, this authority thinks that, “with few 
exceptions, those who denounce the railways for favoring other 
customers would be glad to get transportation at less than the law- 
ful rate if they could,” and it notes with pain that “if the railways 
will not give rate reductions, very many shippers proceed to steal 
them.” The extent of this stealing “ would astonish the country if 
the facts were known.” The interstate commerce law provides a 
fine of $5,000 for each case of false billing, weighing, classification, 
or other fraud by which transportation is secured at less than the 
regular rate, with or without the connivance of the carrier, and “ it 
would be supposed that, in a law-abiding community, attempts to 
violate a law so specific and carrying such heavy penalties would 
be few and far between.” Yet, says Zhe A 


orp: 
Se. 


“During a single month, within the territory covered by the 
Western lines, upward of 50,000 such attempts, involving fraud to 
the amount of more than $100,000, have been detected by the rail- 
ways. The aggregate involved in such frauds on the part of ship- 
pers detected during the year 1904 in this same territory was nearly 
$1,500,000; and it is certain that by no means all of the attempts 
were discovered. Only recently the board of railroad commission- 
ers in Kansas were petitioned to forbid the railways to open and 
examine packages, for the detection of false billing, etc., the peti- 
tioners admitting that they were misrepresenting their goods and 
did not want to pay the lawful rate. In a hearing before the 
Texas commission last month the representative of manufacturers 
of high-class breakfast foods, who was arguing for a lower classi- 
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fication on the goods, admitted that he was at that time shipping 
them under a false designation for the purpose of obtaining less 
than the authorized rate. In fact, so universal is the desire, and 
so common is the attempt, to‘ beat the railroads’ by this means, 
that it has come to be looked upon as a matter of course. 

“It is to be said in this connection that the railways themselves 
are largely responsible for these numerous violations of the law. 
Altho knowing the facts, and having in their hands the evidence of 
the fraud, not one of them has sufficient backbone to enter a com- 
plaint. They maintain extensive bureaus at large cost for the pur- 
pose of detecting and correcting these misrepresentations and 
seemingly are content to let it go at that, whereas they should fur- 
nish evidence to the proper authorities for the prosecution of the 
offenders. The reason for this neglect of a plain duty is the 
knowledge that the road which takes the initiative will be made to 
suffer in loss of business. Zhe Razlway Age, knowing the facts, 
appeals to the Interstate Commerce Commission to institute an 
inquiry into the practises revealed by the records of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau and the Joint Rate Inspection 
Bureau, to the end that these widespread abuses may be stopped. 
The introduction of the records of these organizations into court 
would disclose a state of atfairs that would make a good many per- 
sons who now profess to be virtuously indignant over disregard of 
the law by the railways wish they had been more circumspect 
themselves in this same regard.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ir might enliven the ceremonies some if General Miles could be assigned the 
duty of returning those captured Confederate battle-flags.—- The Washington 
Post. 


Russia is threatened with an epidemic of cholera. The Russians seem de- 
termined to get something that the Japs won’t try to take from them.— 7/e New 
York American. 

MUNICIPAL ownership of existing public utility plants would be grand if the 
plants could be purchased on the valuation they give in to the tax assessor.— 7e 
Memphis News-Scimitar. 

Ir the Indians were smart they would organize a Standard Oil Company of 


their own in the Territory. Then the Senate might be willing to listen to them. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


SANTO DoMINGO celebrated its sixty-seventh year of “ independence” yester- 
day. Now there’s an opportunity for Dr. Osler to which we'll all give our mora} 
support !— The Detroit Journal. 


Mrs. CAssIE CHADWICK has not yet put herself in the Lawson class by 
claiming that her financial transactions were in the interests of the American 
people.— The Milwaukee Sentinel, 


A CALIFORNIA professor claims to be able to create life by chemical means. 
He might join forces with Dr. Osler, and by chloroforming all the old people and 
making chemical new ones, the whole problem of life would be satisfactorily set- 
tled.— The Baltimore American. 
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U. S.—“ Don’t get dizzy, Theodore!” 
—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 
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“HOORAY! FOUR MORE YEARS OF TEDDY!” 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tridune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS THERE A ‘*‘SLUMP IN POETRY”? 


~HE rather pessimistic remarks of the English poet-laureate,a 
year ago, on “ The Growing Distaste for the Higher Forms 
of Poetry,” started a literary controversy which is still occupying 
the attention of the English reading public. Mr. Edward Thomas, 
writing in 7e Book Monthly (London), seems to express the con- 
sensus of opinion on the other side of the water when he says that 
the poets of to-day are “a crowd of pleasant singers, but no 
heaven-sent choir.” Mr. John Lane, as reported in the same 
magazine, is of the opinion that “there has not, at any time, been 
so much good poetry written as there is to-day,” yet goes on to 
say that, in spite of this fact, the publication of such poetry is not 
a commercial proposition. He attributes the public’s neglect of 
the Muse to the following causes: “ The ill influence which arises 
from the exclusive recognition of a few poets—the magnifying of 
them so that other genuine singers are overlooked ;” the revulsion 
against poetry and estheticism generally which ensued after the 
Oscar Wilde débacle ; the competition of the “khaki” poetry of 
Kipling, Henley, and Newbolt; and the virtual defection of 
Stephen Phillips and John Davidson, who relinquished “ writing 
poetry for the study” for “ writing verse for the stage.” On this 
the London Academy comments : 

“Surely the real cause Of the languishing of the Muse lies 
deeper. The majority of the great English poets of the earlier 
nineteenth century were all identified with some great movement, 
preached some definite creed, possessed a striking and compelling 
individuality. But nowadays we have scant time for great literary 
movements, and but a fraction even of the better of our minor 
poets strike the true personal note or impress us as being gifted 
with much more than a mere technical excellence.” 

The New York Critéc (March) prints an interesting symposium 
on the alleged “slump” in poetry, presenting the views of Messrs. 

Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co., whose list. of au- 





thors includes the names 
of the most famous 
American poets; of Mr. 
Richard G. Badger, the 
Boston “publisher of 
young poets”; and of 
twenty-two of our best 
known poets. The most 
notable feature of the 
discussion is its opti- 
mistic tone. 

Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. declare: 
“Our experience tells 
us that edition after 
edition is called for, of 
all great poetry; and 
that so far from the de- 








mand decreasing, it in- 


creases with enormous 
MR. RICHARD G. BADGER, 


A publisher of poetry who thinks that “the strides, and in direct 
public demand for poetry of the better class is proportion to the edu- 
steadily, if slowly, increasing.” : - ‘ 
cation of a cultivated 


opinion among the body of the people.” Mr. Badger says: 

“It certainly seems to me that the public demand for poetry of 
the better class is steadily, if slowly, increasing. From a stand- 
point which to me is very satisfactory, I would say that during the 
past three years, in which time I have paid particular attention to 
the publication of poetry, my actual sales have practically doubled 
each year. This is the sort of evidence that appeals to me 
strongly.” 


Prof. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton University, thinks that the 
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people who are willing to give a welcome to genuine and vital 
poetry are by no means all dead. “There are still a good many of 
them,” he says, “ hidden away in quiet places, and sometimes where 
you would least expect to find them: in factories and shops, in 
country schoolhouses and mission stations, in city offices, and in 
lonely cabins among the mountains.” Florence Earle Coates is 
convinced that “there is verse being written as exquisite as any 
that has blessed mankind.” “The standard is high,” she adds, 
“and of itself proves 








the interest felt in the 
subject by ‘ the minds 


that matter.”” Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the 


negro poet, says: 


“It may be the con- 
sensus of opinion that 
the love for poetry is 
declining, but I for one 
don’t believe it, and the 
only proof I have in my 
contention is that in the 
smaller towns, say of 
not over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, 
poetry — verse if you 
will—still holds a very 
decided sway. Go into 
any school on a Friday 
afternoon, in our Mid- 
dle West, and I think 
after you have gotten 
through listening to the 
* Friday afternoon exer- 
cises,’ you will agree 
with me. Perhaps New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston are too busy for it, but I 
do.not believe that we of the great Middle West and the people of 
the old New England towns and the old dramatic Southerners have 
yet gotten past it.” 




















MR. JOHN LANE, OF LONDON. 


He says: “ There has not, at any time, been so 
much good poetry written as there is to-day.” 


Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles writes even more emphatically 
of the advantages enjoyed by the twentieth-century poet: 


“We are tempted to look back upon the heyday of Longfellow’s 
fame as to a lost golden age. And yet Mr. Riley’s poems sell far 
more widely than Longfellow’s ever did. ‘ Childe Harold’ and 
‘The Raven’ leaped into fame no more quickly than‘ The Man 
with the Hoe,’ and reached the eyes of no such extensive circle of 
readers. What would not Browning have given, as a young man, 
for the audience that awaits every new poetic drama of Stephen 
Phillips, or volume of lyrics by William Watson? And what Eng- 
lish-speaking poet from Chaucer to the present has commanded, 
during his lifetime, half the numben of readers that greets every 
new ballad of Mr. Kipling? For the first time in history, tele- 
graph and cable bring the whole reading world to the feet of the 
poet who, like Kipling or Swinburne, has something of interna- 
tional interest to say.” 


Not all the contributors to the symposium, however, take views 
so hopeful. Madison Cawein is conscious of “a lack of esthetic 
sympathy, of spiritual appreciation ” in our day, due, as he thinks, 
to the scientific and practical character of the age; and Lloyd 
Mifflin says: 

“The higher kinds of poetry have seldom at any time had many 
readers, and a present popularity is often a forerunner of oblivion. 
Not the public of to-day but time is the poet’s judge, and he who 
deserves immortality shall receive it. The poet is the pride of 
Civilization, but her crown is one of zzmortelles, which she places 
only on his grave. She may seem to scorn the poet living, yet, 
peering into the future, she says of him, not unkindly, ‘ The same 
man, when dead, shall be beloved’ —Fxtinctus amabitur tdem. 
Thus it is that the poets of to-day, tho comparatively unread, may 
take hope of the future; for if after they shall have passed away 
there be found in their writing anything of beseeching loveliness 
—anything of poignant beauty—we may be sure that Posterity will 
guard it among her treasures.” 
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MAETERLINCK’S APPRECIATION OF ‘*“ KING 
LEAR.” 

HOSTILE criticism of Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” penned 

by M. Emile Faguet in connection with a recent production 
of the drama in Paris, has provoked Maurice Maeterlinck to a 
spirited defensé of what he terms “the most formidable tragedy 
born under our heavens.” It is safe to declare, he thinks, “after 
surveying the literatures of every period and of every country,” 
that “the tragedy of the old king constitutes the mightiest, the 
vastest, the most stirring, the most intense dramatic poem that has 
ever been written.” He continues (in 7he Fortnightly Review, 
February): 


“Were we to be asked from the height of another planet which 
is the synthetic play representative and archetypal of the human 
stage, the play in which the ideal of the loftiest scenic poetry is 
most fully realized, it seems to me certain that, after due delib- 
eration, all the poets of our earth, the best judges in this exigency, 
would with one voice name * King Lear.’ They could only for a 
moment weigh the claims of two or three masterpieces of the 
Greek stage, or else—for virtually Shakespeare can be compared 
with none save hitnself—of that other miracle of 
his genius, the tragic story of ‘ Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark.’ 

“* Prometheus,’ the ‘ Orestes,’‘ GEdipus Tyrannus’ 
are wonderful but isolated trees, whereas ‘ King 
Lear’ is a marvelous forest. Let us admit that 
Shakespeare’s poem is less clear, not so evident, not 
so visibly harmonious, not so pure in outline, not so 
perfect, in the rather conventional sense of the word ; 
let us grant that it has faults as enormous as its 
good qualities: this fact none the less remains, that 
it surpasses all the others in the mass, the rarity, the 
density, the strange mobility, the prodigious bulk 
of the tragic beauties which it contains.” 


Comparing “ King Lear” with “ Hamlet,” M. Mae- 
terlinck finds the thought of the former “ less active, 
On 
the other hand, “ how much more vigorous, massive, 


less profound, less quivering, less prophetic.” 


” 


and irresistible does the spirit of the work appear ! 
To quote further: 


“se 


Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Prometheus,’ the ‘ Ores- 
tes,’ ‘ (Edipus,’ belong to a class of poems which 
are more exalted than the others because displayed 
on a sort of sacred mountain surrounded by a certain 
mystery. This is what, in the hierarchy of the mas- 
terpieces, places ‘Hamlet’ incontestably above 
‘ Othello,’ for instance ; altho * Othello’ is as pas- 
sionately, as profoundly, and, doubtless, more nor- 
mally human. They owe to this mountain which 
places them between heaven and earth the best part 
of their somber and sublime power. Now, if we ex- 
amine the formation of this mountain, we become aware that the 
elements which compose it are borrowed from a variable and ar- 
bitrary supernaturalism; it is a ‘ beyond’ of a contestable kind 
and appearance, which are religious or superstitious: transitory, 
therefore, or local. But—and this it is that gives it a place apart 
among the four or five great dramatic poems of the world—in‘ King 
Lear’ there is no supernaturalism proper. The gods, the inhab- 
itants of the great imaginary worlds do not meddle with the action ; 
fatality itself is here quite inward, is no more than infatuated pas- 
sion ; and yet the immense drama unfolds its five acts on a summit 
as high, as overladen with spells, with poetry and with unwonted 
inquietudes, as tho all the traditional forces of heaven and hell 
had vied in ardor to overtop its peaks. The absurdity of the prim- 
itive anecdote (all the great masterpieces, being intended to repre- 
sent typical actions of a necessarily far-fetched, exclusive and ex- 
cessive character, are founded on a more or less absurd anecdote) 
is overwhelmed in the sublime magnificence of the height at which 
it is developed. To study more closely the structure of that sum- 
mit: it is formed solely of enormous human strata, of gigantic 
blocks of passion, of reason, of general and almost familiar senti- 
ments, overthrown, heaped up, superposed by an awful tempest, but 
one profoundly suited to all that is most human in human nature. 

“That is why ‘ King Lear’ remains the youngest of the great 
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COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER, 


pictures of 
scrapers ’’ and American street 
scenes are attracting attention 
in the artistic world. 
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tragic works, the only one which time has not touched. It needs 
an effort of our goodwill, a forgetting of our place and of our 
present certainties, for us to be sincerely and wholly stirred by the 
spectacle of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ or‘ Gédipus.’ On the other 
hand, the wrath, the howls of suffering, the prodigious curses of 
the old man, of the outraged father, seem to belong to our hearts 
and to our reasons of to-day; they rise under our own sky; and, 
in respect of all the profound truths that form the spiritual and 
sentimental atmosphere of our planet, there is nothing essential to 
be added to them, nothing to be withdrawn. Were Shakespeare 
to come back to us on earth, he could no longer write ‘ Hamlet’ or 
* Macbeth,’ he would feel that the august and gloomy main ideas 
upon which those poems rest would no longer carry them, whereas 
he would not have to modify a situation or a line in ‘ King Lear.’” 





A PAINTER OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM. 


N artist has arisen to portray “the visible turmoil and glory 

of industrialism.” His name is Colin Campbell Cooper, 

and we learn from an article by Albert W. Barker (in Zhe Book- 
lover's Magazine, March) that his remarkable pictures of “sky- 


scrapers” and American street scenes represent but 
the latest phase of a talent already liberally expended 
in work of a somewhat different kind. Says Mr. 
Barker: 

“He was known as a painter of pleasant and 
workmanlike pictures*long before he awoke to the 
possibilities of the modern office-building, but he 
had been hitherto a painter of cathedrals and pictur- 
esque corners of the Old World. Our interest in 
these things, if we will own the truth, is only an am- 
ateur’s interest, not at all a downright vital interest. 
It would take a luminist or colorist of the first rank, 
aman who would make his subject-matter the ‘ ef- 
fect’ of light or color itself—things of universal and 
perennial interest—to have claimed our spontaneous 
attention to cathedral pictures. As students and 
artists we admire and study these wonderful build- 
ings; but we have no share in the spirit that pro- 
duced them, or we would be building them to-day, 
as poorer nations and poorer centuries once did. 
They are venerable, and we have respect for them 
as for the ideals and works and companions of our 
grandparents. 

“We may have love and reverence for these, but 
our problem in life is so far different that we can 
not work it out on the old lines, and we turn from 
them to our own interests and companions with a 
sense of getting back to life and reality....... 

‘There is every mark of this spirit in Mr. Cooper’s 
skyscrapers. His enthusiasm is contagious; as a 
colorist and luminist, as a painter of light and color 
for their own sakes, his message rings truer and 
has a quicker accent than of old, and is the more convincing be- 
cause he is talking of it in relation to ourselves and our own sur- 
roundings.” 


“ sky- 


A further gain resulting from the altered character of Mr. Coop- 
er’s work is thus described : 


“Expression adds the power of human intelligence to the dumb 
forces of formative evolution. That our skyscraper can be held 
up to us as a central fact in a beautiful image, that the skyscraper 
is shown to us in elements of beauty which already belong to it, 
will tend materially to make us regard it in its esthetic aspect. 
Those elements of order and proportion which we instinctively 
feel to be pleasure-giving beauty, however diverse in form they 
may appear, are at bottom the same elements of order and propor- 
tion which appeal to the minds of the thinker and the hand of the 
workman. Crude as these buildings are to-day, the drift of the 
sunlight on them, the glorious and often merciful veil of mists, and 
the glittering galaxies of their own lights by night help us to that 
relation toward them of instinctive joy in a beauty already there. 
And this relation gives the surest promise of their future perfec- 
tion, even from the utilitarian standpoint.” 


The writer thinks that Mr. Cooper would probably disclaim any 
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THE FERRIES, NEW YORK. 
(By Colin Campbell Cooper.) 


functional value to society in his paintings, and would choose to 
have them regarded “merely as images of the visible phase of 
modern life—simply as: pictures, with no other aim than to record 
in a beautiful way the very heart and truth of the appearance of 
things.” He says in conclusion : 

“A painting is an expression—an expression 0i the artist's joy, 
if you will. If it really expresses that, transfers that joy to the 
beholder, shows in what he took joy and why, surely that is re- 
sponsibility and function enough. It must be true, or it will be 
only perplexing. . . . Mr. Cooper professedly 
strives to get the true ring in his work, to 


mann’s * Versunkene Glocke,’ and D’Annunzio’s ‘ Gioconda,’ may 
be accepted as the tragic presentment of two human souls, wan- 
dering for a time in the mists of doubt and misunderstanding, then 
suddenly brought together in the tragic crisis of their lives. Minds 
less gifted with a power for penetrating mystic symbolism will see in 
the relations of Rubek, the sculptor, and Irene, the model of his 
‘Day of Resurrection,’ in those of Ulfheim, the brutal hunter, and 
Maia Rubek, the sculptor’s wife, only a suggestion of those unhappy 
conditions which prevail where love and passion are synonymous.” 

Of the first performance given in New York 7he Sun says: “It 


was not great. It was not even generally 








make his pictures like the visions that give 
him joy. They afford us the essence of the 
visible turmoil and glory of industrialism. 
Meantime, if it is his open belief in a func- 
tionless art that keeps his work so sensitively 
true, even if we happen to differ with him we 
must still rejoice that he believes as he does.” 





An American Performance of 
Ibsen’s Latest Drama.—* When We 
Dead Awake,” Ibsen’s latest and probably 
last play, was produced in Copenhagen five 
years ago, and described in our pages at that 
time. It has been presented in New York, 
during the past few days, bya theatrical com- 
pany organized by Mr. Maurice Campbell, and 
is the subject of considerable discussion in 
the metropolitan press. The title of the 
drama refers to those “dead” who “awake,” 
at the end of their lives, to a realization of the 
fact that they have missed the one thing in 





life worth living for—love, and its motif is 





good, being in many respects pitifully bad. 
Yet, thanks. mainly to the power of the play, 
the occasion was of absorbing interest and 
deserves to take a high rank in the events of 
the theatrical year.” To this 7he Evening 
Post adds: 


“ A good many disquisitions, more or less in- 
genious, speculative, dogmatic, or profound, 
have been written to explain just what the 
‘master’ meant by this deliverance, but the 
uncertainty upon the subject seems to be still 
almost as thick as the mountain mists in which 
the personages are involved when the final cur- 
tain falls. The result was almost inevitable, 
and does not necessarily imply any special lack 
of comprehension on the part of the commen- 
tators. . . . Nothing is clear but the shadow 
of the morbid and pessimistic spirit which en- 
velops it. Perhaps the suggestion that the 
play is Ibsen’s fiercely ironic comment upon 
the futility of all endeavor to rescue humanity 
from the slough in which it loves to wallow, 
and upon the comparatively small harvest 
reaped by his own lifetime of evangelization, 
is nearer the truth than any other, and cer- 














briefly elucidated by 7Ze 77mes as follows: 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


“The theme, not unlike that of Haupt- 


(By Colin Campbell Cooper.) 


tainly accords with the cynicism which is 
one of the most salient traits in his rugged 
character.” 
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AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS IN THE SIXTIES. 


CHAPTER in Justin McCarthy’s autobiography, recently 

published under the title “ An Irishman’s Story,” deals with 
his first visit to New York in 1868 and sketches the leading literary 
personalities that he met here. It is interesting to note that in the 
majority of cases these men were active and hard-working journal- 
ists in addition to being authors and poets of distinction. Chief 
among them was William Cullen Bryant, who is described as hav- 
ing been then some seventy-five years of age, but “as quick and 
ready in his movements as if he had not passed middle life,” and, 
“ despite his white hair, his long white beard and bald forehead, he 
seemed to carry with him something like the elasticity of perpetual 
youth.” Mr. McCarthy writes further: 


“Bryant had traveled much in Europe and the East, and had 
visited England several times. He was one of the most variously 
educated men it has ever been my good fort- 
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his private life,and when once he had formed a decided opinion on 
some great public question he was ready to back that opinion with 
all that he was worth.” 


George William Curtis is declared to have been “ one of the most 
charming writers and fascinating speakers then in the United 


States.” Furthermore: 


“Curtis ranked among the most successful literary lecturers of 
that time, and I never missed an opportunity of hearing him when- 
ever | had the chance. I shall never forget the manner in which, 
during one of his lectures, he quoted that touching and noble lyric 
by Arthur Hugh Clough, ‘ Green Fields of England.’ | thought 
at the time that any Englishman, however proud and fond of his 
country’s associations and scenery, must have found a new thrill 
of patriotic feeling pass through him and a new inspiration given 
to him by listening to those lines as they came with such exquisite 
music and modulation from the lips of an American.” 


Another American friend was Bayard Taylor, of whom Mr. 
McCarthy says: “He was among‘the first of 








une to meet. His classical scholarship was 
of the highest order, and | think his trans- 
lation of the‘ Iliad’ one of the best English 
versions ever produced. He was intimately 
acquainted with the literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, and could speak 
the language of these countries with fluency 
and with remarkable accuracy. I may men- 
tion that at a later period of my acquaintance 
with Bryant the poet presided at a dinner 
given at Deimonico’s restaurant to a number 
of distinguished foreign visitors, who had 
come to New York, if I remember rightly, on 
the occasion of some international exhibition. 
Bryant had to introduce by a speech of his 
own each toast proposing the health of a for- 
eign guest. He spoke, according as the toast 
suggested, in the language of the country from 
which the guests had come, and he seemed to 
captivate the several nationalities by his lin- 
guistic skill, as well as by his natural gift of 
eloquence.” 











the distinguished travelers who devoted them- 
selves to the task, not of mere exploration, 
but of the literary and poetic illumination of 


’ 


far-off foreign scenes.” He emphasizes a 
further fact which has been very generally 
overlooked : 

“Bayard Taylor . made what I believe 
to be the first complete translation into Eng- 
lish of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ Up to the publi- 
cation of that volume the English reader, if 
unacquainted with German, had to be content 
with that first part of the poem which ends 
in the fate of Gretchen. Bayard Taylor, like 
every true lover of Goethe, regarded such a 
way of dealing with ‘ Faust’ as absolutely 
misleading and even intolerable, spoiling the 
whole narrative and purpose of the immortal 
drama. He was greatly devoted to German 
literature, and | remember having had many 
lively disputes with him as to the merits of 
some of the modern German poets. ‘There 

















One of the vividest portraits that the book 
contains is that of Horace Greeley, editor 
and chief owner of the New York 777bune. 
Mr. McCarthy acknowledges his unique per 
sonality in saying that“he did not recall to mind any one else 


” 


whom one had ever met.” Mr. Greeley’s methods of getting 
through his work as editor of a great daily newspaper amused and 
interested the English visitor in that they were “so entirely unlike 


the methods of English journalism.” He says: 


“ The editor of a London daily newspaper lives in a sort of sanc- 
tuary, which is not to be approached without due notice and care- 
ful previous arrangement by any but his working colleagues. 
While Greeley was in the editorial room of the New York 
Tribune, he was ready to see any one who called at the outer office 
and expressed a wish to say something to him. One might, in 
fact, walk in unannounced, and if Greeley was at the moment en- 
gaged in throwing off a leading article he would get up from his 
unfinished work, hear what the stranger had to say, give him a 
reply, and then go on with his task as if nothing had intervened to 
put him out.” 


The more intimate portrait which the author presents is as fol- 


lows: 


“He was not much of a classical student, and did not claim any 
high culture, or, indeed, any great interest in literature or art. He 
was eccentric in his habits, as well as in his manners; he never 
went in for the ways of society ; and he was an uncompromising 
teetotaller. He dressed in the most careless way, and never con- 
cerned himself about the fashion of the passing season. He often 
spoke out his opinions on various subjects with a frankness which 
took little account of the prejudices or susceptibilities of his listen- 
ers. But he was a man of the purest and noblest character; he 
was absolutely sincere and disinterested in all the ways and acts of 


JUSTIN M’CARTHY, 


Author of “ A History of Our Own Times.” 
** Modern England,” etc. 


were poems of Freiligrath for instance, which 
he greatly disparaged, and which | warmly 
admired, and over these we had occasionally 
lively interchange of argument. But we were 
thoroughly agreed in our estimate of the great 
classic German poets, and in the conviction that ‘ Faust’ can no 
more be appreciated by reading what is called its first part than 
* Macbeth’ could be appreciated if we were to read no more ot it 
after Duncan had been done to death.” 


NOTES. 


To-Morrow is the title of a new monthly magazine published in Chicago by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs. 


By instruction of W. R. Callaway, General Passenger Agent, two copies of 
THE LITERARY D1GEstT will be found hereafter in the new Buffet-Library cars 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Ste. Marie Railway. 


The Bookman’s March list of the six best-selling books of the previous month 
is as follows : 


1. The Masquerader.— Thurston. 4. Beverly of Graustark.~ McCutcheon. 
2. The Clansman.— Dixon. 5. The Sea Wolf.—London. 
3. The Prospector.—Connor. 6. The Man on the Box.— MacGrath. 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, writing in the London Sff/ere, enters protest 
against the prevailing tendency toward extravagant laudation of Robert Louis 


Stevenson. “ Noman has been brought less under the light of criticism,” he 
says,“ than Stevenson. His must have been a delightful personality. He se 
cured enthusiastic friends. ... He had a sense for style that few have to-day. 


But that is quite another thing to his being a great writer, which, to read some 
of the eulogies that have been passed upon him, one might be misled into as- 
suming. The great writers of every epoch are those who strike a new note, who 
break away from the convention. Not in one single department of his literary 
work did Stevenson break away from convention. Carlyle was a great writer, 
Ruskin was a great-writer, Scott was a great writer, George Borrow was a great 
writer, exactly as in poetry Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byron were great writers, 
because all these men did break away from convention and contributed something 
entirely new to English literature.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WILL THE HUMAN BODY FLOAT? 


T is commonly stated that the human body is normally lighter 
than water. The truth seems to be, according to recent care- 
ful determinations, that it is sometimes lighter and sometimes 
heavier. The difference may be so slight that the same person 
will float in salt water and sink in fresh water. This ditference in 
floating capacity was clearly recognized by our forefathers, who 
based upon it the celebrated method of “trial by water,” to ascer- 
tain the guilt or innocence of a suspected witch or sorcerer. Cu- 
riously enough, modern research shows that abnormal lightness of 
the body is often due to nervous disease, which affects the bony 
structure, so that persons whose queerness laid them open to sus- 
picion of witchcraft would be very apt to float in the trial, and so 
furnish conclusive proof of their dealings with the evil one! The 
matter is discussed in an interesting article in Cosmos (Paris, Jan- 
uary 21), from which we translate the following paragraphs. 
Speaking of the “ trial by water,” the writer says: 


“The Abbé de Fleury, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ says that 
this trial by water was a sure way of never finding anybody guilty. 
This opinion was opposed by Voltaire in the following words: 
‘M. de Fleury says that it was a sure way of allowing the guilty to 
escape; I beiieve that it was a sure way of killing the innocent. 
There are, of course, many persons whose chest is so large and 
whose lungs are so light that they can not sink when a large rope, 
binding them in several turns, makes, together with the body, a 
volume lighter than an equal quantity of water.’ 

“The variations of the body’s specific gravity may explain. . . 
the fact that certain persons sink in water while others float. The 
figures found in books about the specific gravity of the human 
body vary within quite large limits. This may be understood 
when we realize that the body is composed of a great number of 
tissues, some solid and others liquid, diversely distributed and 
each having its own specific gravity. For the ba tissues this 
lies between 1.005 (the aqueous humor) and 1.055 (the blood). 

“The specific gravity of the various solid tlemae also differs, the 
values lying between the two extremes of 1.030(the brain) and 1.975 
(bony tissue). Of all the solid or liquid tissues, only the adipose 
tissue, whose specific gravity is 0.941, is lighter than water. 

“Unless excessive obesity or abundance of adipose tissue coun- 
terbalances the density of the other tissues, the human body is 
therefore generally heavier than water. This is why swimming re- 
quires a series of movements whose effect is to prevent the body 
from sinking. 

“ Nevertheless M. Ferrier has observed a number of rather thin 
people, of normal muscular development and in good health, who 

say that they have a feeling of buoyancy in the water. 

“The only possible explanation of this is to admit that these 
persons are abnormally light. M. Ferrier verified this in the case 
of two of his subjects, whose specific gravities were found to be 
respectively 0.8167 and 0.958. Both were thus lighter than water.* 

“ According to M. Ferrier, this diminution of the density of the 
body is most often due todemineralizaticn of the bony tissue. He 
took care to verify this hypothesis by administering to certain of 
his patients, for a considerable period, salts of lime (the carbonate, 
bicarbonate, and tribasic phosphate). The result was curious 
enough. The young mancould no longer float and even had some 
difficulty in swimming for any length of time. The physician could 
no longer float in fresh water, and others could remain in a bath- 
tub without feeling that their bodies were sustained by the water. 
It should also be added that all these persons had grown slightly 
fatter, altho their muscular systems had remained sensibly the 
same. The lime ingested, assimilated, and stored up by the organ- 
ism in the bones of these persons had thus increased the weight of 
the bony tissue and in this way raised the entire specific gravity of 
the body. 

“This specific lightness of the bones . . . often accompanies 
special alterations of the teeth, which are of a gray or bluish-white 
and often attacked with caries. . . . The possible diminution of 
the density of the body explains also the variable results that were 
given by a form of trial less known than that by water, which I 
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have found indicated in a book on the legal proceedings regarding 
sorcery. This method, which was a strange one, even incredible, 
was in usage at Oudewater, in southern Holland. The person sus- 
pected of magic was weighed there in the town scales, and if the 
weight of the body corresponded to the exterior appearance, the 
communal authority gave him a certificate in the form of letters 
patent, protecting him, in whatever place he might be, from an ac- 
cusation of the same nature. 

“There is found in the work entitled ‘ History and Description 
of the City of Oudewater,’ by G. J. van Kinschot, on page 152, 
list of persons accused, or only suspected, of sorcery, who were 
weighed in the city balance, as well as the certificates that were 
issued to them.” 


One of these certificates is quoted by the writer in the article 
from which we have been translating above; it solemnly attests, at 
much length, that the person to whom it was issued has been duly 
weighed by the burgomaster and his weight found to “accord with 
the natural proportions of the body.” 
in conclusion : 


The writer goes on to say 


“In the eighteenth century several authors noted the diminution 
of the specific gravity of the body as a frequent symptom of hys- 
teria. When it is permanent it ought, as Dr. Ferrier has shown, 
to be considered as the sign of an alteration of the bony tissue. It 
may also be brought about temporarily by flatulence. This symp- 
tom is found quite often among nervous subjects.”— 7vrans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE AGE-LIMIT OF MAN’S USEFULNESS. 


~HE paragraphers, serious and comic, and the writers of criti- 
cal editorials owe much to Dr. William Osler, the latest 
scientific gift from the new world to the old. Dr. Osler is about 
to pass from a chair in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, to 
the Regius professorship of medicine in Oxford University, the 
most conspicuous post that England has to offer a medical instruc- 
tor. He is thus, for the time being, a marked man, and when he 
was reported as having said at a recent banquet that a man had 
outlived his usefulness at forty and ought to be chloroformed at 
sixty, he became celebrated, in a trice, in thousands of homes 
where his enviable reputation as a physician would have left him 
unknown. Dr. Osler hastened to explain, next day, that the latter 
half of his program, as outlined by the reporters, was merely a 
playful allusion to a half-forgotten novel by Trollope, where eu- 
thanasia was applied to sexagenarians. As regards the former 
half, he stood to his guns, explaining, however, that he meant only 
that the chief creative period of man’s life precedes his fortieth 
year. That aman may be at his best as a teacher, an adminis- 
trator, or the maker of a fortune, after forty, Dr. Osler does not 
deny ; but that, if every man in the last hundred years had died or 
had been banished to a desert island at this age, the arts and 
sciences would to-day have been as advanced as they actually are, 
he thinks most probable. The flood of articles, editorials, para- 
graphs, cartoons, and squibs evoked by all this has rarely been 
exceeded as a response to any single assertion. The more serious 
of them are well represented by the following editorial from 7 he 
World (New York, February 26), whose writer begins by denying 
Dr. Osler’s fundamental thesis, which he calls “an absurdly un- 
scientific theory for a scientific man to put forth.” The World 
writer goes on to say: 

“In the first place, the great majority of mankind have prac- 
tically no creative usefulness, or at best only rudimentary creative 
faculties. In the next place, there is no common rule of develop- 
ment. In some the period of infancy is very long. In others it is 
comparatively short. Some mature early and begin to decay 
early. Others mature late and begin to decay late. 

“An Alexander may run his course in thirty-three years, anda 
Moltke may organize a Sedan at seventy. A Pitt may die of old 
age at forty-seven, while a Gladstone may fight the battle of Home 
Rule at eighty-four. The military genius of Napoleon was prac- 
tically spent at forty. Grant’s had not been awakened at forty. 
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A Keats may finish his song at twenty-six, and a Milton publish 
* Paradise Lost’ at fifty-nine. 

“There isno rule. The creative period with one man may be 
long and with another it may be short. We should expect an I tal- 
ian to mature earlier than a Prussian, and yet quite as many ex- 
amples of Prussian precocity as of Italian precocity could prob- 
ably be found. 

“Dr. Osler has invaded the field of psychology, and it is evident 
that while he may be a very high authority on abdominal tumors, 
he is not a great psychologist. In spite of his apparent earnest- 
ness Zhe World still believes that the doctor has not really been 
serious. He has been having his little joke at the expense of the 
spry old fellows who always get peevish when somebody insinuates 
that they are not so young as they were twenty years ago.” 


A CHAPTER IN CREATION. 


~HAT the present state of geological knowledge enables us 

to follow with some exactness the various steps by which 

the earth’s crust was cormed on its once molten mass and by which 

the present structural peculiarities of the surface arose, is the 

belief of M. L. de Launay, who contributes an interesting article 

on the subject to Za Nature (January 21). As the chief peculiar- 

ities of the crust are what we call mountain chains or regions, the 

article is chiefly a discussion of the genesis of mountains. Says 
M. de Launay: 


“The first idea—a somewhat surprising one—that we must be- 
come accustomed to, in understanding this history, is that mountain 
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chains are, despite appearances, a very recent element in terrestrial 
scenery ; very young and very ephemeral; and that the same is 
true of certain oceanic depressions, of which the Atlantic is chief. 
It is easy to determine the age of a mountain, to refer its age to 
one of the periods that have been numbered ordinally in the chron- 
ologic series established by geologists. It is sufficient to find in 
this mountain, in a dislocated, overturned, bent state, marine de- 
posits of a determinate period, sediments whose date is betrayed 
by their marine fossils; to be able to affirm that the movement to 
which the elevation of the mountain chain is due is posterior to the 
age of these deposits, since during their formation there existed, 
in the place where to-day are peaks and glaciers, a sea whose 
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sediments, first horizontal, were later raised in air and crumpled 
like a sheet of paper by internal forces. 

“A similar labor of identification, of chronologic determination, 
having been accomplished little by little in all parts of the earth, 
geologists have reached a point where they can recognize the age 
of all the present mountains, and can see that this age differs in 
different localities. What could not have been foreseen is that 
they can show, with the same exactness, that there have existed on 
parts of the globe now leveled off older mountain chains, once 
like our Alps or Himalayas, but afterward eroded, destroyed to 
their bases by the prolonged work of water, glacial action, and 
atmospheric change. 

“In such proof there is no element of hypothesis, and altho one 
or another point of detail may remain disputable, especially in con- 
tinents yet incompletely explored, the different results are suf- 
ficiently concordant throughout the world that we may deduce a 
general law from them. 

“This law, which is illustrated by the accompanying map, is very 
curious and quite clear. By simply looking at this map, where are 
represented by different shadings the parts of the earth in the order 
in which they have been folded up, that is, transformed into moun- 
tain chains, and afterward consolidated, it may be seen that, for 
the northern part of our Northern Hemisphere, the consolidation, 
starting from the Pole, has proceeded toward the Equator, where, 
on the other hand, there was a second but primitively consolidated 
force from which the movement was likewise propagated. This is 
to say that the first mountain elevations in our hemisphere arose 
in two concentric belts—one around the North Pole, the other be- 
tween the Tropic and the Equator, in a series of regions, such as 
Siberia, Canada, Greenland, Scandinavia, Central Africa, India, 
and Brazil, where the landscapes to-day show the characteristic 
aspect of flat plains; precisely because here the mountainous ele- 
vations, being the oldest, have been most completely destroyed. 
Then another similar wrinkle was formed around the first arctic 
masses, across the regions of Europe that now constitute the 
Spanish plateau, the plateaus of Central France, Bohemia and 
Russia. Finally, the present orographic elevations of the globe 
form a third group of folds that are still more recent, whose ge- 
ologic unity would appear from this proximity of age; the Alps, 
with their divergent branches, such as the Pyrenees, Apennines, 
etc., are thus connected with the Himalayas and the Malay 
Archipelago, and by way of Japan are united to the Western 
American folds. 

“ To-day, the zone reserved for future foldings, where, if geologic 
history continues as it has begun, may one day arise a new alpine 
chain, is that which lies between the Mediterranean, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Indian Ocean, and in which the action of internal 
forces and the instability of the terrestrial crust are made manifest 
to us by the frequency of earthquakes. 

“We may even go further and discover more exactly the mechan- 
ism of these foldings, conceiving their cause broadly, without re- 
garding technical details. The general principle of all these 
movements is, in fact, the progressive contraction of the terrestrial 
sphere, whose internal nucleus tends more and more to shrink in 
cooling, which determines in the outside crust, as in the crust of a 
lava stream, dislocated and distorted by the weakening of its sup- 
port, movements of folding or caving in. Ceaselessly the Pole 
flattens out and tends to approach the Equator, thus compressing 
and wrinkling up more and more the intermediate zone. Owing to 
these constant displacements, which have been taking place since 
the origin of this scoriaceous envelope, the latter has assumed a 
very unequal thickness, according to locality ; for it may be easily 
imagined that the result of a folding, by determining a mountain- 
ous elevation and provoking on the other hand injections of deep- 
lying eruptive rocks, must have consolidated the zone corre- 
sponding to this envelope and brought about increased thick- 
ness. 

“It is thus that at the North Pole, on one side, and between 
Tropic and Equator on the other, have been formed since the 
beginning two solid rings (1, in the chart) more or less dislocated 
and separated by subsequent fractures and faults—two resistant 
rings, two jaws as of a vise, between which the intermediate zone, 
weaker, thinner, and more elastic, must in the end have been 
folded, bent or broken, when internal contraction has caused these 
jaws to draw nearer and nearer together. 

“A first series of similar movements . . . then enveloped the 
ancient primitive masses of the peripheric ring (2), which by the 
same law was consolidated by the folding and added to these 
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SOUTHERN EXPRESS GOING SIXTY MILES PER HOUR, 


Exposure of 1-400 of a Second, 


Motion is Plainly Seen in the Pilot and Rivets on Boiler, which Appear as Lines Instead of Round Dots. 


Courtesy of The American Inventor (New York). 


masses, increasing their extent, just as ice forms along the edge of 
a pond. 

“The phenomena continuing in the same way, when we get to 
the tertiary period, which is the nearest to us of the geologic 
periods, the zone where the last foldings (3) could take place had 
become very narrow, and we must suppose that the result was that 
the folds (the Alps, Caucasus, Himalayas, etc.) were of unusual 
size. But, besides this, these last folds were peculiarly compli- 
cated. It may be imagined that such a contraction in a homo- 
geneous sphere could not have presented the theoretical regularity 
to which I have reduced it in my exposition in order that the prin- 
ciple might be better understood. Each of the primitive irregu- 
larities necessarily induced, in the course of time, corresponding 
irregularities, more and more accentuated. For example, a solid 
nucleus, accidentally formed in a region of future foldings, would 
force the latter to pass‘around it, like waves around a pebble. 
Thus the great, regular, parallel folds of the early ages were suc- 
ceeded by the complicated sinuosities of the recent mountain 
chains of Southern Europe. The general cause of these sinu- 
osities is now so well established that, when one is found, we may 
at once look for the ‘ reef’ that caused it; such an accident corre- 
sponds, in geology, to the perturbations that led to the discovery 
of the planet Neptune.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


HIGH SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


. photography of objects moving at high speeds, or, what 

is the same thing, the taking of a photograph by exceeding- 
ly brief exposure—a thousandth of a second or less—is one of the 
most interesting achievements of modern science. This high- 
speed work dates back scarcely ten years, yet pictures that involve 
it are passed by without special comment. Most people, even 
many amateur photographers, do not know how these results are 
obtained. An article by C. H. Claudy in 7he American Inventor 
(Washington) gives some information on the subject. 
writer: 


Says this 


“In the early days of photography, an exposure of several min- 
utes was necessary to secure the desired fully timed negative. It 
was prophesied, however, by an early pioneer, that the day would 
come when photographs could be taken in a second or less. Could 
that prophet look upon photography as it is to-day, and see well- 
timed negatives being made in the twelve-hundredth part of a sec- 
ond, and printable results from half that exposure, what wonder 
would not fill his mind. 

“Just think for an instant what the twelve-hundredth part of a 
second really means. A railroad train going sixty miles an hour, 
or eighty-eight feet per second, would move, in such an interval, 
less than one inch. A bullet, with a muzzle velocity of twelve 





hundred feet per second, would get but one short foot from the 
muzzle before a twelve-hundredth of asecond had elapsed. Could 
two bells be rung, one one-twelve-hundredth of a second after the 
other, the sound-waves given out by them both would travel 
within five feet of each other, too close for any human ear to dis- 
tinguish that there was more than one sound. Yet in this tiny bit 
of time the eye of the camera can record on the sensitive plate 
everything in front of it, with sufficient force to make a good nega- 
tive.” 

One essential of high-speed photography, namely, the modern 
sensitive plate, is not touched upon in Mr. Claudy’s article. The 
necessity of a very “fast” lens, that is, one that will allow a maxi- 
mum of light to pass in the brief time of exposure, is mentioned 
and then the writer proceeds to explain the mechanical means by 
which the exposure itself is obtained and regulated. In the ordi- 
nary Camera, a snap-shot is taken by means of a shutter that works 
in front of the lens. The fastest shutter of this kind gives an ex- 
posure of several thousandths of a second—much longer than those 
required in the high-speed photography of which we are speaking. 
The shutter used in this kind of photography, called the “ focal- 
plane” shutter, operates not outside the lens but inside the camera, 
just in front of the plate, of which it exposes different parts in 
succession. To quote again: 


“The focal shutter is a curtain which slides in front of the plate, 
and having a slit cut init. This slit travels over the plate, expo- 
sing it in successive intervals, a little at a time. Now, on a five- 
by-seven plate, the curtain, we will suppose, travels from top to 
bottom along the short dimension. In other words the slit travels 
five inches. Now, if this slit is five inches across, it is obvious 
that the exposure will be equal to the speed of the slit; that is, if 
the slit travels five inches in the thirtieth part of a second, the ex- 
posure is one-thirtieth of a second in duration. But if the slit be 
made smaller, to two and one-half inches across, and run at the 
same speed, the exposure will be one-half of the first one, because 
the opening being half the area of the first, but half the amount of 
light can pass in the sametime. The exposure then is one-sixtieth 
of a second. With a curtain-slit of one and one-quarter inches, 
the exposure is one one-hundred and twentieth part of a second. 
With an opening ten times smaller, or one-eighth of an inch, the 
exposure is one-tenth of that amount, or one twelve-hundredth of 
a second. 

“And that, in fact, is how such exposures are made. These 
focal-plane shutters are made with the curtain in two parts, so that 
the slit can be adjusted, and the actual speed of the curtain seldom 
exceeds one-fortieth of a second. One-fortieth of a second, the 
time required for a slit required to slide five inches, works out for 
the speed of the slit in miles per hour as follows: 

“Five inches in one-fortieth second is 200 inches in one second, 
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12,000 inches in one minute, or 1,000 feet; 1,000 feet per minute is 
5,000 feet in five minutes, or approximately twelve miles per hour, 
a speed at which it is quite feasible to start and stop a comparative- 
ly delicate piece of mechanism.” 





WHY DO WE SEE RIGHT SIDE UP? 


HIS question is perhaps the oldest in physiological optics. 
The experts have mostly agreed to ignore it as metaphysical 
rather than optical, but it will not down. It is well known that a 
lens system, such as that of the eye, inverts the image, and that in 
fact the tiny picture of external objects cast upon the retina is up- 
side down. Why, then, do we see objects in their proper relations 
to the vertical That there are still persons whose minds are not 
satisfied with any answer to this question not based on the anatomy 
of the sense-organs is shown by the theory of a French writer, M. 
Georges Poullain, described and criticized in the Recuezl ad Oph- 
talmologie, and abstracted in the Revue Scientifique. The critic 
takes the usual modern view that the question is not an optical one 
at-all. M. Poullain has an anatomical explanation to offer; he 
would have us believe that images are seen right side up, altho 
they are inverted on the retina, simply because they are reversed 
again on their way to the brain. To quote from the article just 
named : 

“ The fibers of the optic nerve cross in the chiasma—the nerve- 
bundle makes a double turn, the second in a direction almost per- 
pendicular to the first. Now, if we examine a compound bundle 
we find that after the second turn the lower part has become the 
upper, and vice versa... .... 

“The nervous image therefore behaves like a real image, and is 
reversed again as if it were one. The fibers of the lower part of 
the retina thus terminate in the upper part of the optic center.” 


What follows is the comment of the critical reviewer. He says: 


“This hypothesis is ingenious, but is it founded on fact; and - 


does it sufficiently account for the phenomena to be explained ? 
The author is not an anatomist and relies for his data on the work 
of M. Déjerine. Thus we lack the verification that might be fur- 
nished by studies of degenerescence and by numerous pathologic 
observations. And a histological investigation also is necessary, 
for a twisted nerve is not like a straight bundle of fibers that is 
turned by force. There is more plasticity in a nerve that curves in 
the course of its growth. 

“This anatomical hypothesis, then, has not too solid a basis. 
The author is a legitimate successor of others who have been in- 
terested in this question ; he indulges in philosophic anatomy like 
Descartes. And, besides, the question itself would appear to be 
purely philosophical. We have in it an example of those badly 
stated problems whose discussion should be regarded as useless in 
this modern age. 

“It is, in fact, based on an absolute metaphysical conception— 
that of the notions of ‘ up’ and‘ down.’ It is known nowadays 
that these notions are essentially motor notions, dependent on the 
muscles, and we have no right to regard vision as immobile. In 
fact, the muscular sense is not only the sense of movements like 
those of the hand, which might perhaps, in a visual image, convey 
an idea of ‘ up-and-down’ relationship, but the muscular sense is 
- shown especially in the delicate movements of the ocular globes. 
The ‘ upper’ part of an image is the part that becomes distinct 
when the eye executes an upward movement, and reciprocally. 

“This shows how absurd the problem is. It is interesting only 
because it is concerned at bottom with the old questions of the re- 
lationship of mind and body, of the conscious image and of its 
material substratum. The problem of upright vision, if it is a 
problem at all, is the problem of the nature of thought. And it is 
to this problem, which present-day science very properly ignores, 
that M. Poullain has made an anatomo-metaphysical contribution.” 
— Translation mcde for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Dr. Loeb’s New Experiments.— The success of experi- 
ments in the artificial fertilization of sea urchins is again an- 
nounced by Prof. Jacques Loeb, of the University of California. 
How his results differ from the similar ones published about six 
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years ago does not appear from the accounts in the daily papers, 
and they are chiefly interesting at present from the remarks that 
they elicit from these papers. There seems to be a disposition to 
treat Loeb’s announcement as a claim to the discovery of sponta- 
neous generation, or the “ creation of life,” which it clearly is not. 
The eggs of many of the lower organisms develop without fertili- 
zation, and hence no natural law is violated by the discovery that 
the eggs of one species will hatch under chemical treatment. 
The Times (New York, March 2): 


Says 


“Dr. Loeb is a very bright and ingenious experimenter, but a 
consensus of opinion among biologists would show that he is rated 
rather as a man of lively imagination than an inerrant investigator 
of natural phenomena. . . . There are many species of living or- 
ganisms the eggs of which are hatchable without fertilization. It 
may be Dr. Loeb has found that the list of these is increased by 
one, which is interesting but not especially important, and will not 
revolutionize our concepts of the origin of life.” 


In an editorial article, 7ze Globe (New York, March 3) speaks 
as follows: 


“Six years ago, after a series of experiments at Woods Holl, 
Mass., Professor Loeb made a similar statement, then saying that 
the fertilization of the eggs of sea urchins was accomplished 
through the action of sea water. Biologists throughout the world 
generally refused to accept his conclusion that life could be manu- 
factured. One of the familiar methods of propagation is by par- 
thenogenesis, that is, the splitting of cells. Parthenogenetic re- 
production thus does; not depend on sexual fertilization. A 
number of species have been found whose eggs, even tho detached 
from the parent, are bisexual and thus hatch without fertilization. 
It is suspected that Professor Loeb has merely demonstrated that 
the eggs of the sea urchin under certain conditions reproduce ac- 
cording to this method.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ A DEVICE for cleaning furniture, carpets and draperies that will relegate the 
feather duster and broom to oblivion and at the same time corral the disease germ 
is a portable dust-gathering apparatus that has been perfected primarily for the 
use of the housewife,” says The Railway and Engineering Review. “It isa 
French invention and operates on the suction principle, having a bellows of the 
accordion type, to which is connected a tube having at its free end a dusting- 
brush. The bellows contains a packing which receives and holds the dust drawn 
into it.” 


“Ir has recently been found,” says Collier’s Weekly, February 18, “ that if sec- 
tions of wood are placed in contact with a photographic plate and both are kept 
in absolute darkness a picture of the wood is obtained. These photographs 
usually show the annual rings of the stem section; sometimes it is the spring 
growth which is most active on the plate and sometimes it is the denser autumn 
growth which has the greater effect. The wood of all trees does not show the 
same degree of activity, some woods being nearly inert ; thus the wood of oak or 
beech is active, that of elm or horse-chestnut comparatively inactive. The wood 
seems to be the only part of the tree which has this peculiar power, since no pic- 
tures are given by the bark and stem. Experiments have shown that it is the res- 
inous principles of the wood which are the effective agents in this phenomenon.” 


THE facts, real or alleged, that are under investigation by such organizations 
as the Society for Psychical Research are regarded by most scientific men as not 
legitimate objects of study, despite the fact that many eminent men of science 
are deeply interested in its work. This society has long knocked in vain at the 
portals guarded by orthodox philosophy. Its subject-matter has always suffered 
for lack of a sufficiently descriptive name. ‘“ Occultism” suggests mystery with 
its accompanying suspicions of trickery. Even the adjective ‘“ psychical,” as 
used in the society’s title, is objectionable as being too inclusive. Its newly 
chosen president, M. Charles Richet, in his inaugural address, has attempted to 
make good the lack by suggesting the word “ metapsychics” with its corre- 
sponding adjective “ metapsychical.” Whether the society will adopt his sug- 
gestion by assuming the new prefix does not yet appear. So conservative a 
journal as The Lancet speaks very kindly of M. Richet’s address. 


A New Portato.—* Attention has recently been called to a communication 
to the Academy of Science regarding the Solanum commersoni imported from 
Uruguay for the last few years,” says Cosmos. “ Hitherto, this plant has been 
regarded chiefly as a food for cattle, but M. Labergerie, who has undertaken its 
cultivation in Vienna, altho the climate there seemed not very favorable, has suc- 
ceeded by fortunate and persevering selection in improving its taste so much 
that the new potato may now be regarded as a valuable addition to the food of 
man, at least in southern France. It flourishes especially in moist regions. A 
special feature of the plant is that it produces at the same time underground and 
aerial tubers. By selection, M. Labergerie has succeeded in growing nearly 
g0,000 kilograms to the hectare [about 40 tons to the acre]. ... All this is full 
of promise, especially as in the course of the experimental cultures of M. Laber- 
gerie there have been formed a number of varieties presenting different charac- 
teristics. Among them, the violet variety seems to be the most vigorous and the 
most productive.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
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CAN THE TRUTH OF IMMORTALITY BE ES- 
TABLISHED BY SCIENTIFIC METHODS? 


T is “a scandal to science,” in the opinion of Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, that financial provision has not been made for the 
adequate investigation of evidence which seems to prove the exist- 
ence of the soul after death. He cites “such experiences as those 
of Lord Brougham, Professor Romanes, Andrew Lang,” “the 
hundreds of thousands of instances recorded in the ‘ Phantasms of 
the Living,’ in the ‘ Census of Hallucinations’ by the Society for 
Psychical Research, Flammarion’s‘ L’Inconnu,’ F. W. H. Myers’s 
‘Human Personality, and Its Survival of Bodily Death,’” and “ the 
many thousands of facts not yet published but on record,” and goes 
on to comment (in 7he North American Review, March): 


“T can well conceive, as I know to have occurred in some cases, 
that imagination has produced creations which examination soon 
dispels as illusions. But there are many thousands of well-authen- 
ticated instances, involving certain kinds of detail and coincidence 
with distant facts not known at the time, which are not easily ex- 
plicable by either chance or ordinary hallucination, and which make 
them fit subjects of scientific investigation, even tho they result in 
proving less than that which they superficially claim to suggest. 
It is easier to ignore them or to ridicule them on the popular prej- 
udice against their significance than it is to suit one’s skeptical 
theory to the facts, and they are usually ridiculed by those who 
will not examine all the evidence.” 


The very scientific materialism of our day, continues Professor 
Hyslop, points definitely to “ the possibility, or at least to the ra- 
tionality of supposing the possibility, of a future life.” 
further on this point, he says: 


Writing 


“ Physical science admits the existence of a supersensible world 
of reality which had not been suspected or proved until within re- 
cent years. We may instance Roentgen rays, the various forms 
of radioactive energy whose whole gamut is not yet known, and 
the speculations about ions and electrons that take us far beyond 
the world of Lucretian atoms into the measureless universe of ether, 
whose properties make it impossible to apply the term ‘ matter’ to 
it without removing the antagonism of matter to the spiritual. All 
these discoveries represent realities quite as supersensible as the 
Christian conception of the immaterial, and we escape calling them 
spiritual only because the development of human thought has come 
to confine the connotation of ‘ spirit’ to implications of conscious- 
ness as its necessary and only function. It is this and this alone 
that prevents us from claiming that the outcome of physical sci- 
ence is the proof of a spiritual world. We have so defined the na- 
ture and problem of spirit as implicative of personal consciousness 
that there can be no proof of its reality apart from the animal or- 
ganism and its functions until we show that consciousness and per- 
sonal identity can survive death. All that the discovery of super- 
sensible forms of energy proves is that the limitations of reality are 
not confined to the material world as we directly know it, but that 
there may be vast regions of energy which can be inferred or 
known only by its effects in the physical cosmos.” 


These facts “suggest the possibility of the survival of conscious- 
ness after death,” and, according to Professor Hyslop’s view, “ it 
only requires such evidence of personal identity as can not be ex- 
plained by fraud or illusion to establish that survival through com- 


munication with the discarnate.” He says in conclusion: 


“The phenomena of hyperesthesia, which exhibit remarkably 
delicate sensibilities of the human organism, and the still more re- 
markable phenomena which suggest telepathy or the transcenden- 
tal transmission of thought between incarnate minds, tho very 
sporadic, are facts that make the evidence of communication with 
the discarnate quite possible, if they exist, and any evidence of 
personal identity, transcending explanation by fraud, illusion, and 
telepathy, would prove that existence. 

“ Now there is a large body of facts that claim this very charac- 
ter, and they are respectable enough to demand serious attention 
and investigation, even tho they are insufficient to prove what they 
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are alleged to support. They are more sporadic than the phenom- 
ena on which physical science relies for its investigations of resid- 
ual realities, but they are less sporadic than experimental telep- 
athy, and altogether make it a scandal to science that they are 
not financially provided for in the scheme of investigation. I have 
enumerated above the sources and records of the facts which al- 
lege at least a supernormal explanation and suggest the existence 
of discarnate spirits as the most natural explanation of some of 
them. But the complications and perplexities of the problem are 
so vast and baffling that assurance of any interpretation will be the 
reward of an investigation scarcely paralleled by any other efforts. 
of science. The price of conviction on either side will be much 
patience and disappointment in the unlimited field of abnormal 
psychology, with only such glimpses of the transcendental as may 
filter through pathological media, and as would raise suspicion of 
their source were it not that all ordinary explanations are excluded, 
and that the difficulties and conditions of communication apologize: 
for the character of the phenomena. The dignities and precon- 
ceptions of ordinary philosophy will have to be banished from con- 
sideration, just as the golden age of the past had to be contemned 
in the study of evolution, and with adequate protection against 
fraud and illusion we shall have to distinguish the residual phe- 
nomena that constitute beacon lights of another world or indicate 
little islands of promise in a Serbonian bog of pathology. But it 
will not matter for the result, and it may even conduce to its moral 
value, if, in the difficulties and limitations under which proof must 
come, we discover a world which conceals as much as it reveals, 
and if the same patient efforts that gave us argon and radium should 
obtain the evidence of another life, the belief in which, if shorn of 
the follies and abuses that have haunted its path in the past, may 
color with its own hues man’s little islet of time, and often that 
conception of his possibilities and duties which may regenerate his 
individual and his social life.” 


READJUSTMENT OF THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
ON THE MONISTIC BASIS. 


RNST HAECKEL, Professor of Biology in the University 

of Jena, has lately issued what he describes as his last con- 
tribution to philosophical science, a work called “The Wonders of 
Life.” This work is popular in its presentation, and supplemental 
in character to his earlier “ Riddle of the Universe.” In the pres- 
ent work he indulges in some prophetic utterances concerning the 
readjustments that he believes must shortly ensue between the va- 
rious branches of modern science and the doctrine of monism 


which is the basis of his system. As to the present conditions. 


of belief he is somewhat pessimistic, declaring that “ intellectual 
life was in many respects more advanced at the beginning of the 


nineteenth than of the twentieth century.” He says further: 


“A survey of the twenty chief branches of modern science and 
their relation to monism and dualism shows that we are face to 
face with great contradictions, and that we are still far from the 
harmonious and successful adjustment of these differences. They 
are partly due to a real antinomy of reason in the Kantist sense— 
an antithesis in ideas, in which the positive seems to be just as. 
capable of proof as its contradictory. But, for the most part, this. 
unfortunate antinomy in the sciences is connected with their his- 
torical development. Pure reason, the highest quality of civilized 
man, was gradually evolved from the intelligence of the savage, 
and this in turn from the instincts of the apes and lower mammals; 
and many relics of its former lower condition remain to-day, and 
have, through practical reason, a most prejudicial influence on 
science. These dualistic prejudices and irrational dogmas—intel- 
lectual residua of the primitive condition of the race, fossil ideas 
and rudimentary instincts—still pervade the whole of modern the- 
ology, jurisprudence, politics, ethics, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy.” 

In the four dogmatic sciences,—sociology, politics, jurisprudence, 
and theology—the author declares, traditional dualism is still 
paramount, and “ medieval traditions retain a good deal of their 
power.” Most of their official representatives “cling to prejudices. 
and superstitions of all sorts, and very slowly and gradually admit 
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the acquisitions of pure reason as embodied in monistic anthro- 
pology and psychology.” In dealing with the question of the pres- 
ent status of theology and its necessary readjustment, he says: 


“Theology has stood at the head of the four venerable ‘ facul- 
ties’ at our universities for centuries. It still holds this place of 
honor, as the church, the organ of practical theology, continues to 
exercise a profound influence on life. In fact, most of the other 
branches of applied science—especially jurisprudence, politics, 
ethics, and pedagogics—are still more or less affected by religious 
prejudices. The chief of these is the idea of God conceived in 
some form or other as the Supreme Being; as Goethe says, 
‘ Every one calls the best he knows his God.’ However, the idea 
of God is not the chief feature of all religions. The three greatest 
Asiatic religions—Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Confucianism— 
were at first purely atheistic; Buddhism was at once idealistic and 
pessimistic, whence Schopenhauer regarded it as the highest of all 
religions. On the other hand, belief in a personal God is the cen- 
tral feature of the three great Mediterranean religions. This an- 
thropomorphic God is conceived in a hundred forms in the various 
sects of the Mosaic, Christian, and Mohammedan religions, but his 
existence remains one of the chief articles of faith. No evidence 
of his existence is to be found; this was very ably shown by Kant, 
altho he thought that practical reason postulatedit. All that reve- 
lation is supposed to teach us on the matter belongs to the region 
of fiction. The whole field of theology, especially dogmatic the- 
ology, and the whole of the church teaching based on it are based 
on dualistic metaphysics and superstitious traditions. It is no 
longer a serious subject of scientific treatment. On the other 
hand, comparative religion is a very important branch of theoret- 
ical theology. It deals with the origin, development, and signifi- 
cance of religion on the basis of modern anthropology, ethnology, 
psychology, and history. When we study without prejudice the 
results of these sciences bearing on religion, theology turns out to 
be pantheism, in the sense of Spinoza and Goethe, and thus mon- 
ism becomes a connecting link between religion and science.” 

The belief in miracles—the transgression of natural laws by su- 
pernatural forces, “which pure reason calls superstition ”—the 
author avers is “much more prevalent than is usually thought.” 
He holds that “ superstition and unreason are the worst enemies of 
the human race, while science and reason are its greatest friends.” 
Hence “it is our duty and task to attack the belief in miracles 
wherever we find it, in the interest of the race. We have to prove 
that the reign of natural law extends over the whole world of phe- 
nomena as far as we can reach it. A general survey of the history 
of faith, on the one hand, and of science, on the other, clearly 
shows that the advance of the latter has always been accompanied 
by an increasing knowledge of fixed natural laws and the shrinking 
of superstition into an ever-lessening area.” 
“ prevalent” belief in miracles he says: 


Concerning the 


“ There are three chief reasons why we find this still so prevalent 
—the continued influence of dualistic metaphysics, the authority 
of the Christian Church, and the pressure of the modern state in 
allying itself with the church. These three strong bulwarks of su- 
perstition are so hostile to pure reason and the truth it seeks that 
we must devote special attention to them. It is a question of the 
highest interests of humanity. The struggle against superstition 
and ignorance is a fight for civilization. Our modern civilization 
will only emerge from it in triumph, and we shall only eliminate 
the last barbaric features from our social and political life, when 
the light of true knowledge has driven out the belief in miracles 
and the prejudices of dualism.” 


Professor Haeckel declares that the monistic principle demands 
that the proper view to be taken of morals is that of their develop- 
ment from habit and adaptation, tho in the present attitude of man 
there exists a contradiction between the monistic claims of pure 
reason and the dualistic claims of practical reason. This, he as- 
serts, has been largely sustained by Kant’s teaching, “but his 
categorical imperative has been completely refuted by modern 
science.” He says again: 

“ The metaphysical grounding of morality on free will and ethical 
intuitions (a Priori) must be replaced by a physiologic ethic, based 
on monistic psychology. As this can no more recognize a moral 
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order of the world of history than a loving Providence in the life 
of the individual, the monistic morality of the future must be re- 
ducible to the laws of biology, and especially of evolution.” 


The readjustments which he esteems necessary and inevitable 
will have to be brought about by education, and to effect this 


changes must be made in the curricula of studies. Thus: 


“It is now more and more generally acknowledged in educated 
countries that a complete reform of our educational curriculum is 
needed, both in elementary and secondary schools and at the uni- 
versities. On the one hand, most governments, following their 
conservative instinct, cling as far as possible to medieval tra- 
ditions, and find support in the dogmatic teaching of theology and 
jurisprudence. On the other hand, the representatives of pure 
reason seek to get rid of these fetters, and to introduce the empiri- 
cal and critical methods of modern science and medicine into what 
are called the mental sciences. The opposition between the two 
parties is accentuated by their different sociological tendencies. 
Liberal humanists claim that the freedom and education of all men 
is the aim of progressive evolution, in the conviction that the free 
development of the personality of each individual is the surest 
guaranty of happiness. To conservative governments this is a 
matter of indifference ; they look on the individual citizens, in ac- 
cordance with the manifold division of labor, merely as so many 
screws and wheels in the great organism of the state. The ‘ upper 
ten thousand’ naturally think of their own welfare first, and desire 
to keep all higher education to themselves. But in the light of 
pure reason the state is not an end in itself; it is ameans to insure 
the prosperity of the citizens. To each of these, whatever their 
condition, the opportunity should be afforded of acquiring the 
higher education and developing their talents. Hence in education 
we should impart a general outlook onall sides of human life... . 
While occupying ourselves with the ideal world in art and poetry, 
and cultivating the play of emotion, we persist, nevertheless, in 
thinking that the real world, the object of science, can be truly 
known only by experience and pure reason. Truth and poetry are 
then united in the perfect harmony of monism.” 





A GERMAN MOHAMMEDAN’S DEFENSE OF 
ISLAM. 


Reheat S to Islam from Christianity have been re- 

corded in the past, but it is none the less surprising to find a 
man trained in European universities exalting on “ theoretical” and 
scientific grounds the Mohammedan faith and civiliaation above 
the Christian. Such aman is Schmitz du Moulin, a German mi- 
ning engineer who has embraced the Moslem faith, and is now 
known as Mohammed Adil. He has written a work entitled “ Der 
Islam, z.¢., Die Ergebung in Gottes Heiligen Willen” (“ Islam, or 
the Submission to the Holy Will of God ”), issued recently in Leip- 
zig. Born in the city of Ziilpich, on the Rhine, he has been en- 
gaged for a quarter of a century in mining and engineering work 
in the Moslem Orient, especially in the Dutch Indies. His obser- 
vations and studies have made him an enthusiastic champion of the 
religion established by the prophet of Mecca. According to the 
argument presented in his book: 


Islam is not only “a” religion, but is “ the ” absolute religion, the 
original revelation, the “ true Christianity,” dating from the begin- 
ning of human thought. It is the curse of Christianity that it be- 
came identified with European heathenism, and the Christian can 
only win deliverance by becoming a true Moslem. Mohammedans 
are the true disciples of Jesus. There is nothing in the precepts of 
Islam which a Roman Catholic might not accept. 

That Mohammed was a true prophet is the unprejudiced verdict 
of history. He was moved by the spirit, as a result of mental and 
spiritual ecstasy, to seek to inspire his fellow men with great relig- 
ious ideals, and he actually succeeded in doing so. Such a man is 
distinguished from the average fanatic by the success of his efforts, 
and is separated from the mere politician by the ideality of his 
views and purposes. In the case of such a man, the actual success 
achieved is always different from what he anticipated. His influ- 
ence is only increased by time and distance. A prophet is without 
honor in his own country, and wins recognition only after his death. 
Measured by these standards Mohammed was a prophet. 


It is not claimed that Mohammed was the only prophet. Other 
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Emperor William has expressed his hope that it may become the “‘ Westminster Abbey” of Germany, and that it may prove to the Protestant world what St. Peter’s 
is to the Roman Catholic. 


nations can make similar claims for their heroes. Never has a 
particular revelation been the only one or the last. Every nation 
has had its own divine representative, each according to its needs 
and its ability to appreciate such a revelation. There is no doubt 
that Zoroaster, Laotse, Confucius, Buddha, and others were real 
messengers from God, true prophets, according to the conditions 
and requirements of their times. But the greatest of these is Mo- 
hammed. 

The leading advantages of Mohammedanism, when compared 
with Christianity, are to be found in its practical morality, and 
especially in the proof that it furnishes of philanthropic love. If 
the biblical principle, that we are to judge religions by their fruits, 
is applied to Islam, we find it a religion in every respect superior 
to Christianity. In the Mohammedan world, material interests are 
scarcely considered, in comparison with ethical principles and 
teachings. The social side of Islam compares more than favora- 
bly with that of Christian countries. The Mohammedans are a 
charitable people, and show a real concern for the poor and suffer- 
ing. The so-called social problem scarcely exists in the Moham- 
medan countries of the East. Again, the tolerance shown by 
Moslems, in contrast with that of other religions, is a marked 
characteristic of the faith, and the charge of “ religious fanaticism ” 
brought against them is absolutely false. Asa matter of fact, no 
Christian country is so tolerant as the Moslem East, as can be seen 
from the treatment accorded by Mohammedan countries to the 
Roman Catholic orders. 

Another phase of Mohammedan superiority is found in its sex- 
ual purity. In this respect the Turks stand infinitely higher than 
any of the Balkan nations. Among Moslems the strictest morality 
is everywhere observed. In so-called Christian nations, on the 
other hand, grossest immorality prevails, except in the case of cler- 
gymen, monks, nuns, and a few really noble men. 


The Munich Allgemeine Zeitung discusses this Moslem apologia 


at considerable length. It says in substance: 


The author very shrewdly manages to hide the weaknesses of 
Islam and to put into the foreground the defects of Christian civil- 
ization. In this way he makes out a case against the latter. The 
work is not acceptable from a scientific point of view ; nor does it 
represent an objective search for the truth. The author is neither 
a historian nor a philosopher. His account of Christianity, espe- 
cially as it comes in contact with the Orient through its commercial 


representatives, is rather a caricature. His book is a comparison of 
idealized but unreal Mohammedanism with a misrepresented but 
equally unreal Christianity. Altho perhaps the greatest and most 
ambitious polemical work of modern Moslem scholarship, it can 
claim no scientific consideration.— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEW BERLIN CATHEDRAL. 


HE completion and dedication of the new Lutheran cathedral 
in Berlin are regarded as events of internationa! importance 
in the ecclesiastical world. To the service of consecration, which 
took place on February 27, the German Emperor invited represen- 
tatives of all the Protestant churches, his declared purpose being 
to make the Berlin “ Dome” a universal church for all Protestants, 
as St. Peter’s is a universal church for all Roman Catholics. “We 
are not building a church,” he said recently, in conversation with 
the architect, “for the province of Brandenburg, nor for Prussia, 
nor even for all Germany, but a cathedral for the Protestants of the 
world. I should like Protestants everywhere to feel that they have 
an interest in this building, have pride in it, and feel welcome here 
of right.” From press despatches we cull the following additional 
information : 


The new Cathedral, or Dome, of Berlin was projected by the 
late Emperor Frederick and his Empress as a kind of Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Germany, and has been fourteen years in building. 
In the immense crypts already lie the bones of eighty-seven Hohen- 
zollerns, and in future, besides the sovereigns, the great German 
dead will be placed there. 

The building is 341 feet long, asagainst the 500 feetof St. Paul’s, 
London. The cupola, with the lantern, rises to a height of 325 
feet from the pavement, while that of St. Paul’s is 365 feet high. 
The two bell towers at the west end are 211 feet high. 

The corner-stone of the cathedral was laid in 1894. The Prus- 
sian Diet contributed $2,500,000 to its erection, but this sufficed 
only for the actual building. The very elaborate decoration and 
mosaic work is as yet hardly begun. The organ, with 7,000 tubes, 
is the largest in the world, except that at Riga. The church 
is built of yellow sandstone, tho vari-colored marble has been 
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employed for pillars. The architect is Professor Raschdorff, the 
style a mingling of Byzantine and Romanesque. 


The New York 7imes thinks that the establishment of this ca- 
thedral, “ under the direct auspices and personal care of the Empe- 
ror,” comes as near to“ marking the establishment of a state church 
as the exertions of the monarch could bring it.”. The same paper 
comments further : 


“That would be the conclusion to be drawn from the establish- 
ment of the cathedral, even without more explicit explanation. 
But the pains that have been taken to secure at the opening the 
attendance of conspicuous representatives of other Protestantism 
than that of Germany shows that the intention goes much further 
than the establishment of a Prussian state church, in the sense, at 
least, of a Prussian court church. It is almost avowedly to make 
Berlin the Rome of the Protestant world, in so far as the idea of 
an ecclesiastical center may consist with the right of private judg- 
ment as opposed to ecclesiastical control, which is at the very basis 
of Protestantism. And the establishment of a Protestant cathedral 
which aims to transcend the limits of any one communion or of any 
one country seems to involve the establishment, in a manner of 
speaking, of a Protestant Pope. Dr. Dryander, the Prussian court 
preacher who preached the opening discourse, did not shrink from 
this conclusion. On the contrary, he dotted his i’s with great ex- 
plicitness in setting forth ‘ the Emperor’s desire that this building 
should be the center of Protestantism, and that the German Empe- 
ror should in a general sense be the protector of the faith.’ 

“Without doubt, if there is to be a Protestant Pope, or in so far 
as there is to be one, the Kaiser fills the bill more nearly than any 
other earthly potentate. He has more Protestant subjects than 
any other, excepting the King of England. And the Anglican va- 
riety of Protestantism has always been recognized, both by its ad- 
mirers and its detractors, as a variety suited only for home con- 
sumption, or at least for consumption by English-speaking persons 
imbued with British traditions, and not for exportation. King 
Edward would hardly be moved to compete with his royal nephew 
for the headship of the Reformed churches throughout the world. 
The headship of Continental European Protestantism, at least, 
naturally devolves upon the German Kaiser, in so far as it devolves 
upon anybody. We may now see that the necessity under which 
the Kaiser has felt himself to be of forming and expressing opinions 
upon such subjects, for example, as biblical criticism, had a special 
root, in addition to his general necessity of forming and expressing 
opinions upon all matters of human concern or interest. ...... 

“It is very impressive to find such a demonstration of the essen- 
tial Christian unity of Protestantism as was afforded by the cere- 
monies of the consecration. It is not fantastic to expect that such 
a demonstration may have its effect upon the religious evolution of 
the world.” 

Roman Catholic opinion is voiced by Zhe New World (Chicago) 
as tollows: 

“ The Gernian Kaiser is a good man and certainly he has so far 
treated his Catholic subjects with fairness, the Catholic Poles of 
Posen excepted, but really can not a melancholy note be caught in 
the midst of this Berlin hallelujah? The Kaiser’s own statisticians 
prove that Protestantism is perishing in Germany. The professors 
in his great universities so assert and éven some of his own preach- 
ers so admit. Between the advance of materialism on one side 
and Catholicism on the other, Lutheranism is being ground to pow- 
der. If it were not for the support of the German Catholic party 
it is questionable if the crown would be on his head to-day. So- 
cialism would be singularly dominant. 

“Without a supporting Catholicism what would be the fate of 
the Kaiser’s Protestant St. Peter’s? It could not remain. It is 
environed by a perishing Protestantism, and when the latter dies 
the great structure must pass to other hands. Whose? It may be 
those of Socialists temporarily, but eventually the Catholic Church 
will come into possession. As a far-sighted statesman the Kaiser 
must foresee this. As to the English and American clergymen 
who lauded his purpose, why, compliments are easy to give. 
They knew better while they spoke.” 


‘Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary ; the Rev. 
Dr. Prugh, of Grace Reformed Church, Pittsburg; the Rev. J. J. 
Heischmann, of St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran German Church, 
Brooklyn; and the Rev. Dr. Dickie, pastor of the American church 
in Berlin, represented this country at the consecration ceremonies ; 
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and a telegram of congratulation to the German Emperor and Ger- 
man clergy was signed by Bishep Potter, Bishop E. G. Andrews, 
President Faunce, President Charles Cuthbert Hall, and other emi- 
nent American churchmen. 


A FREETHINKER’S TRIBUTE TO THE BIBLE. 


R. F. J. GOULD, one of the intellectual leaders of the 
Free-Thought movement in England, confesses himself 
deeply impressed by “ the use of the Bible as a source of imagery 
for the common people,” and declares that, “speaking only from 
the point of view of literature and culture,” he should regret its 
disappearance. Heexpresses these sentiments in an article in 7he 
Literary Guide and Rationalist Review (London), from which we 
quote further: 


“Millions of church-going and chapel-going men and women are 
shut out from the rich resources of the classics, of general Oriental 
legend (except in such cases as the‘ Arabian Nights’), and from 
the varied treasures of Teutonic mythology, European folklore, 
and medieval chronicles and poetry. They have no imaginative 
reservoir, so to speak, but the Bible. Burns, emancipated as he 
was from Scottish pietism, caught the influence of Bible imagery 
in his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday night’: 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire’; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
It seems to me that, when working men and women read the Bible 
(as many do, or used to do) with veneration and interest, they act- 
ually attain, however crudely and inadequately, a sympathetic in- 
sight into history. The history they learned at school was too 
often lifeless and meaningless; but in the Bible they experience a 
combination of history and moral emotion. This combination was 
what Carlyle, amid many defects, nobly assisted the British mind 
to appreciate ; but for the bulk of the working classes it is only 
approached through the medium of the Bible. In the pages of the 
Bible the peasant and the ill-educated house-mother gain glimpses 
of a large past—of kings, judges, prophets, patriarchs, poets, he- 
roes, and martyrs; and of glowing landscapes of the East, of 
pyramids and temples, of the tents of Shem, the rose of Sharon, 
and the cedars of Lebanon. I should profoundly distrust any 
rationalistic analysis which was so intent on liberating the pro- 
letarian soul from theological bonds that it carelessly left that soul 
without a popular and easily accessible treasury of poetic remi- 
niscence and metaphor. : 

“It must be borne in mind that the Bible has only figured in the 
people’s literature for a few centuries. Before the days of Luther 
and Wycliffe the villager and artizan knew nothing of it except 
through sermons, ritual, church windows and carvings, and the 
like. And I fervently trust that the education of the future will 
supply the people with a far ampler apparatus of fancy and alle- 
gorical phrase and picture than either cathedral or Bible presented. 
Not only is that my hope; it is my expectation. As the literature 
of the world is revealed to the masses, I am confident there will be 
gradually constructed a new scheme of legend, anecdote, and 
maxims which will appeal to the imagination and add beauty to 
the household words. The scheme will be broader and nobler in 
expanse and content than that which the Biblical books could fur- 
nish. Thespirit of Ariel and the magic of Prospero will supersede 
the tamer and more limited charm of the Pentateuch and the Gos- 
pel. I long to see the supersession accomplished. Meanwhile, I 
simply want to urge that rationalism has only done half its work 
when it dispossesses theism, and neglects to beckon to the stage 
the new and grander muse.” 


THE Union Congregational Church of East Brookfield, Mass., has decided, by 
a unanimous vote, to unite with the Episcopal Church Diocese of Western Mas- 
sachusetts. By the Boston Watchman (Baptist) this event is viewed as one 
“of much significance in its indication of a tendency toward a ritualistic wor- 
ship.’ The New York Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) says: ‘ Congre- 
gations in New England have frequently changed their ecclesiastical allegiance ; 
King’s chapel in Boston, is a conspicuous instance, and so are many, perhaps 
most, of the Unitarian churches in Eastern Massachusetts. But this is thought 
to be the first time in this country that a church body has made sucha change 
with no division among its members. ” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


W ITH one well-informed section of the European press say- 

ing, in almost the words of the London Ox/look, that 
“there are signs in plenty that the war will probably not last much 
longer,” and with another equally well-informed section of the 
same press arguing, as does the Paris 7emfs, that the time has 
not yet come for even “negotiations” of peace terms, the outlook 
either way is rendered doubtful for the moment. The Czar means 
to leave the whole question of peace or war to the Zemski Sobor, 
according to information reaching the London 77es, information 
which it does not wholly accept, however. At any rate, it observes, 
editorially : 


“It is impossible to refuse admiration to such an ingenious way 
out of the immediate difficulty. The Russian Government, we are 
told, realize the danger of negotiations which might end ina fiasco. 
They are not, therefore, very anxious to move on their own ac- 
count; and a distorted impression has got abroad about the late 
deliberations at Tsarskoe Selo. On the other hand, they are con- 
fronted with an internal 
crisis of the most seri- 
ous kind. After quiet- 
ing down for a little, the 
troubles have now bro- 
ken out with renewed 
vehemence in most of 
the disturbed centers, 
and it is quite obvious 
that the Government 
mustdo something. .. . 
Accordingly the Rus- 
sian Government have 
decided to make the 
concession of summon- 
ing the Zemski Sobor. 
They appear, further, to 
have hit on the happy 
thought of avoiding 
other awkward topics 
by inviting it to settle 
the question of war or 
peace. Wedo not sup- 
pose that the Zemski 
Sobor will gefuse that 
invitation. But we very 
much question whether 
they will ‘settle’ any- 
thing in their deliberations except what has been settled by the 
Government already. The Zemski Sobor is an archaic body, 
which seems to possess no positive powers except those of mere 
assent. Are they any more likely to strike out a line for them- 
selves and enforce it than that Sobor which obediently indorsed 
the views of Ivan the Terrible on a similar question more than 
three centuries ago? Probably they are not. But whatever 
course they take, they will bear the responsibility, while the Gov- 
ernment will enjoy the prestige of having consulted the people. It 
certainly seems the most ingenious device which the Czar’s ad- 
visers have yet thought out.” 





GENERAL GLASOFF, 


He has been mentioned as a possible Russian 
Minister of War should Sakharoff resign. 


The financial world of London is presumed, for obvious reasons, 
to have means of finding out not only Russia’s intentions regard- 
ing peace, but the attitude Japan would adopt if the diplomatists 
of St. Petersburg really desired to end the war. Nevertheless, the 
London .Sfatis/, speaking with practically the authority of the 


“high finance” of Britain, can only say that for Russia “ the wisest 


_ course is to make peace as quickly as possible, even tho the terms 


be extremely hard,” and the London Economist, unable to make 
up its mind regarding the outlook, asserts that it is not the duty 
of the Japanese to make peace, “in the absence of solid securities 
against that renewal of the struggle for which some Russians 
frankiy aver that any peace must be a preparation.” The Veue 
Freie Presse (Vienna) understands that King Edward is interest- 
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ing himself personally in the question of peace, and the /udépen- 
dance Belge (Brussels) credits Emperor William with exertions 
in this direction, both 
rulers acting in more or 
less personal capacities 
as kinsmen of the Czar. 
Yet King Edward’s sec- 
retary has informed the 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt 
that his Majesty “has 
heard of no peace ne- 
gotiations,” and the 
Mail thinks 
“this blunt denial 


London 


should dispose of a 
myth invented by inter- 
ested parties with a po- 
litical aim,” the English 
daily adding : 


“The facts as to the 
peace negotiations may 
be briefly stated, and 
amount to this: that 
certain proposals were 
put forward by influen- 
tial personages in St. 
Petersburg, as a feeler, 
to ascertain what Japan 
would require. It was evident from the first moment that these 
Russian proposals, which suggested among other things the par- 
tition of Manchuria, would never satisfy Tokyo, or meet the 
reasonable demand of the Japanese for future security. We 
pointed out, at the date when the Russian terms made their first 
appearance, that they were entirely unofficial, and that they were 
not of a nature to meet with acceptance in Japan. At the same 
time we published in our news column the general outline of the 
Japanese terms. Japan requires the restitution of Manchuria to 
China, with proper guaranties, the surrender of Saghalien, and 
temporarily also of Vladivostok, a limitation of the Russian fleet 
in the Far East, the surrender of the warships interned at neutral 
ports, and the payment of an indemnity of £100,000,000 [about 
$500,000,000] to cover the cost of the war to Japan. The Russian 
proposals fell far below this minimum. 

“There is no reason why Japan should reduce her terms. Her 
navy and army are in the strongest possible position.” 





BARON DE NOLKEN, 


Head of the Warsaw police, who has been 
responsible for order in the capital of Russian 
Poland. 


Were the army of Kuropatkin to cease to exist as an organized 














FIRST ADVANCES. 


Russian BEAR (tentatively)— Ahem!” 
—Punch (London). 
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body, there might be some prospect of peace soon, thinks the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), which deems preposterous the theory 
that Russia would pay an indemnity, make Vladivostok a free 
port, cede Southern Manchuria to anybody, or place any of her 
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LIBERTY ON THE MARCH IN RUSSIA. 
, —Indiscret (Paris). 


Asiatic lines of railway under any other control than herown. “If 
peace is to be concluded at this juncture—a thing of which every- 
body would be glad—it can bea matter of an honorable peace only, 
and not of a humiliating peace.”—7vranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


HE relations between the United, States and Great Britain 
have at this moment attained a phase “ where they are best 

left alone,” in the opinion of the organ of England’s aristocracy, 
the London Morning Post. The less said about Anglo-American 
relations, it feels sure, “ the better,” “where they do not require 
parading, and where time and the natural course of events may 
safely be trusted to improve and confirm them.” It is, therefore, 
not at all concerned because an arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States happened to be in “ the imposing 
batch” which circumstances led the Senate to “devitalize.” It 
actually sympathizes with the attitude of the United States Senate: 


“The Senate is a body rigidly tenacious of its constitutional 
privileges, and prompt to resent any encroachment upon them. It 
is clear that any arbitration treaty to be effective must to some 
extent encroach upon those privileges. If it is to be of any value 
at all it must automatically refer some questions—they need not be 
many, nor need they be important—to arbitration. But to do that 
is to deprive the Senate of part, at any rate, of its most valued 
prerogatives, and to endow the President with authority to carry a 
negotiation with a foreign power through all its stages without 
once consulting the Senate. To ask the American Senate to con- 
cur in an arbitration treaty, even one that is modeled on the re- 
stricted lines of the Anglo-French treaty, is therefore to ask it to 
sign away a portion of its rights. To any such surrender we may 
be quite sure that the Senate will never consent, nor can we blame 
it for refusing.” 


This is but one quotation among many which could be given to 


indicate that England considers an arbitration treaty superfluous. 


“The Senate in the present case defends its privileges against all 
the powers impartially,” remarks 7he Westminster Gazette (Lon- 
don), “and we need not, therefore, suppose any special hostility to 
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this country, such as seemed to animate a section of the Senate in 
the case of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty.” “No doubt the Senate 
thinks itself in the right,” adds the London News. “ Men abusing 
an absolute power invested in them often do.” “The Senators, 
like members of other bodies with perpetual succession, have 
duties toward their successors as well as to themselves,” observes 
the London 7zmes. “It would not be either wise or becoming for 
citizens of another country, even of the country from which the 
United States derive so large a part of the law and custom of their 
constitution, to pronounce a strong opinion upon the difference be- 
tween the President and the Senate.” “Some people say this is 
the work of the Irishmen who were determined to upset the Anglo- 
American treaty,” says the London Speaker, but its own opinion 
is that the Senate bears President Roosevelt a grudge “for his 
threatened attack on the trusts.” 


AN AGITATION FOR THE PARTITION OF 
CHINA. 

PLAN for the partition of China is attributed to Berlin by 

certain London organs which make it their business to warn 
the English against the diplomacy of Germany. The London 
Times has gone the length of describing Germany as “ caught” by 
Japan in the act of dismembering the dominions of the Son of 
Heaven. Buta new phase has been put upon the subject by the 
inauguration of a French agitation for the partition of China, be- 
hind which, according to rumor, are publicists of responsibility. 
The noted writer on world politics, Pierre de Coubertin, has an 
exhaustive study of the subject in the Paris /igaro. France, he 
avers, has everything to gain by the partition of China, and much 
to lose by the maintenance of her administrative entity in its existing 
form. The Japanese are, presumably, prepared to seize French 
Indo-China when “ the time is ripe.” Furthermore: 


“With whom shall we reach an understanding? With Europe, 
with which our interests are identical. On what basis? There is 
but one—the partition of China into protectorates with partial oc- 
cupation. Yesterday that would have been an act of folly. To- 
day it is safety. To-morrow it may be too late. The Chinese tool 
may not escape the hands which are striving to seize it. Between 
white hands and yellow hands, shall we hesitate? The plan, in its 
large outline, is very clear. It is to approve the Russian descent 
toward Pekin, to allow English penetration along the Yang-tse, to 
lead the Germans to complete their line of ocean stations by solid 
establishments on the Chinese coast, to draw thither the Italians, 
to round out our own empire by an undisputed protectorate over 
Siam and a serious penetration in Yunnan and Kwang-si, and to 
give to this collective acquisition by the Old World of a large por- 
tion of the Far East the only suitable sanction—a general treaty of 
guaranties embracing the Dutch possessions and providing for the 
defense of the general interests a numerous and well-equipped in- 
ternational naval force.” 


The appearance of this suggestion in the /%garo synchronizes 
with an utterance in the organ of the French Foreign Office, the 
Paris 7emps, along similar lines, altho less specific. The coin- 
cidence has attracted some attention in one or two London dailies. 
The Zemfs calls attention to the measures adopted by the Japan- 
ese for the extension of “their material and moral influence ” in 
the Far East. They mean to hold Korea permanently. “In China 
Japanese activity is not less penetrating because it assumes another 
form.” High Chinese officials and grand mandarins are falling 
under the spell of Tokyo. Some two thousand Chinese students 
are now studying in Japan. The Paris organ sums up: 

“If we consider this vast, supple, and varied organization in 
connection with the movement started by the Indo-Japanese Asso- 
ciation to divert Indian women from the teachings of England and 
to attract them to Japan; if we remember certain journeys, little 
known but indisputable, undertaken by Japanese missions to the 
Indies, to Afghanistan, and even as far as Persia, without over- 
looking Indo-China; if we remember the anxiety recently occa- 
sioned the Australians by the growing importance of Japanese 
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emigration to the southern portion of their territory, one is led, 
tho one puts aside the theory of the yellow peril in its brutal form 
of a military menace directed against Europe, to regard as an ac- 
complished fact, becoming daily more worthy of attention, Japan’s 
seizure of the whole of Eastern Asia.” 


Here is a French utterance from a more or less official source 
which, it is pointed out in pro-Japanese European dailies, echoes 
recent pleas in the Berlin Aveuz Zettung and 
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THE SECTARIAN UPHEAVAL IN CANADA. 


\ ITH a long speech, in which he hinted that the number of 

murders, divorces, and lynchings in this country is due to 
the American public-school system, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
laid before the Dominion parliament at Ottawa a bill which has 
caused even the stanch Toronto G/ode, the 
organ, to 


chief ministerial 


attack the government policy, 








dailies presumed to be inspired by the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. The English view of 
Japan’s position in the Far East continues 
practically unchanged and is still reflected in 
the following words from the London Oxf- 
look : 


“Asia has found a leader. An Asiatic 
nation, armed with a Western constitution, 
has overthrown the last and greatest of the 
despotic powers of Europe. Those are two 
facts staggering in themselves and beyond 
computation in their ultimate effects. Will 
there be a simultaneous stirring of those two 
mighty masses, hitherto inert or cramped— 
Russia and China? And if so, what may a 
modernized Russia, really conscious of itself, 
portend for the world? Still more, what may 
one look for from a China, not, indeed, fired 
with Japan’s own spirit—that is as impossible 
as that South America should become like 
the United States—but developed by Japan's 





while the conservative 77ribune (Winnipeg) 
declares that “Canada is face to face with a 
devastating agitation that may do incalcula- 
ble harm.” A resignation from the Laurier 
ministry was the first consequence of the in- 
troduction of the new measure, which requires 
that sectarian schools shall be subsidized out 
of public funds in the two big provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, soon to be cre- 
ated out of “the northwest territories.” The 
Laurier bill is “an infamy,” says the Toronto 
Evening Telegram, which sets forth (in cap- 
ital type) the following editorial views: 





“The Laurier bill of 1905 enables the Roman 
Catholic Church to claim its per capita share 
of public taxation and public land for any- 
thing which the hierarchy may choose to call 
a separate school. 

“The school arrangement made in 1875, 
bad as it was, left the territories with some 








enterprise, awakened by her example, and 
controlled in policy and destiny by Japanese 
ambitions?” 


But Japan is still far from the goal, says the 
London Saturday Review. 


with the 
“new provinces.” 
“The tenacity of Russia and the difficulty 

of inflicting on her really vital blows have always made her the 
least desirable of adversaries. Frederick the Great discovered 
this in the Seven Years’ War, Napoleon learned it at much 
greater cost, and there is no reason at all to believe that the ex- 
perience of the Japanese will be otherwise in the twentieth century. 
With all their cleverness they have not yet produced a soldier to 
rival those two masters of the art of war.”— 7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 














STAKED OUT, 


And made ready for the Church and State branding iron. 
—Toronto World. 


CLIFFORD SIFTON. 


His recent resignation from the Laurier 
ministry is connected in the Canadian press 
Dominion Government’s bill pro- 
viding for state aid to sectarian schools in the 


right to impose standards of efficiency upon 
every school sharing in public money or pub- 
lic lands. n 

“The Laurier bill of 1905 leaves the new 
provinces with no option but to hand over the 
per capita share of public lands and public 
money to the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

“The schoolarrangement made in 1875 left State aid to separate 
schools conditional upon the efficiency of these schools. 

“The Laurier bill of 1905 makes State aid to Roman Catholic 
schools compulsory, regardless of the efficiency of these schools.” 


There are grave constitutional objections to the Laurier measure, 
in the opinion of both the Ottawa C7ztizen and the Toronto Gloée. 
“Under the constitution,” says the former—and by constitution it 
means the British North America act of the London Parliament— 














A CHANGE IN THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND. 


Sunny Ways treacherously fires the prairie in the direction of the Little Red 
School House—but the wind changes. —'loronto World, 


CARTOONS ON THE SECTARIAN SCHOOL ISSUE IN CANADA. 
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“the provinces of the Dominion have jurisdiction over their own 
educational affairs. That means, if it means anything, that the 
people of the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan have 
control of the school question within their own boundaries. There 
is no authority in the British North America act or anywhere else 
giving the Federal Government the right to usurp that authority.” 
But the Toronto News thinks the proposed legislation is not tech- 
nically a violation of the British North America act, “ the consti- 
tution of Canada.” Yet, it declares, the spirit of that act has been 
violated in the bill. The Toronto G/ode, however, says “ the pro- 
vincial rights” of the new provinces would be swept away by the 
bill. “If the people of Saskatchewan and Alberta want separate 
schools, let them have them on their own motion and in the way 
provided by the constitution.” This is the point of view from 
which the press of the northwest territories themselves comments 
upon the subject. “ Leave everything possible to provincial settle- 
ment and control,” says Zhe Prairie Witness (Indian Head). “A 
great mistake,” remarks the Red Deer (Alberta) Mews, speaking of 
the Laurier proposals—‘‘one which from a national standpoint in- 
volves a false principle, and which entails upon the coming gen- 
eration a continuous struggle which wise statesmanship might now 
render unnecessary.” The Pincher Creek (Alberta) Rocky Moun- 
fain Echo thinks the question involved should be left to the people 
of the new provinces for decision. So does 7he Saskatchewan 
Herald (Battleford). 

The press of Eastern Canada seems, on the whole, somewhat 
surprised that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a Liberal Primé Minister, 
should be advocating sectarian or “separate” schools in the new 
provinces. “Sir Wilfrid Laurier has swallowed himself,” thinks 
the Toronto Saturday Night. “He rolled his past and himself 
into one large ball and swallowed it with an oratorical gulp.” But 
the Toronto S¢ar can not accept such statements of fact and opin- 
ion, nor can the Winnipeg /7ee Press. Both are convinced that 
the people in the proposed new provinces will accept the Laurier 
autonomy bill without objection. The former remarks: 


“There is no getting around the fact that in conceding separate 
schools in Alberta and Saskatchewan the majority of the people of 
Canada will be conceding something toa minority. In the same 
line Ontario concedes something to a Roman Catholic minority, 
while in Quebec something is conceded to a Protestant minority. 
It is worth while to reverse the situation and consider it. If the 
500,000 inhabitants of the two new provinces were as overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic as they are Protestant, and if the promise 
were that this preponderance would grow greater year by year, 
would we not as Protestants be as much concerned at this moment 
about the religious and educational freedom of the Protestant 
minority as the people of Quebec can possibly be at this moment 
about their fellow religionists in the West? Put yourself in his 
place and you will begin to understand.” 


To which the Ottawa /7ee Press adds: 


“Some of the newspapers are talking about provincial rights in 
the matter of the determination of the educational policy, but they 
seem to have forgotten that there are no provincial rights. 

“When the provinces of Ontario and Quebec entered confed- 
eration they were sovereign provinces with rights clearly defined. 

“It was some time afterward that the Dominion Parliament ob- 
tained by concession and purchase from the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Hudson Bay Company the sovereignty of these ter- 
CTUOPINS.. ... >> 

“The excitement which has been stirred in Toronto over this 
question is based upon the narrowest sectarian prejudice, and the 
attempt to raise a provincial rights issue is casuistical and founded 
upon a misapprehension of the foundations of our institutions. 

“ The people in the Northwest themselves appear to be perfectly 
willing to accept the conditions proposed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

“As we have already pointed out, the Confederation Act gives 
ample authority for the course proposed. Section 93 expressly 
declares that in and for each province the legislature may exclu- 
sively make laws in relation to education, subject and according to 
the following provision: ‘ Nothing in this act shall prejudicially 


affect any right or privilege with respect to the denominational 
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schools which any class of persons have by law in the province at 
the union.’ 

“The people of these two provinces have had under the succes- 
sive acts which have given them territorial rights the enjoyment of 
separate school privileges. 

“They have exercised those rights to the extent of establishing 
nine Roman Catholic schools and two Protestant schools. They 
are entitled by equity to the enjoyment of those privileges in the 
future just as they have been in the past.” 


The views of the French Canadian organs are in complete har- 
mony with the sentiments expressed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The 
Montreal Canada prints assertions in support of the Prime Min- 
ister’s contention that morality in the United States is lower than 
Canadian morality as a consequence of the character of the Ameri- 
can public school. But the Toronto Suz takes the Prime Minister 
to task for having made such a statement and says: 


“Is the standard of public morality (taking the word in its broad- 
est sense) so much higher in Canada than it is across the lines? 
When this question is raised we are at once pointed to the lynch- 
ings in the South. But we must remember the peculiar conditions 
in the black belt in the southern half of this continent—the con- 
stant horror that exists there of white blood with its pride of an- 
cestry being lost in the black flood which surges around. To 
bring a superior race in contact with an inferior one, even when 
the supremacy of the former is unquestioned, is to incur a grave 
ee 

“The divorce evil? It is true we have not so many divorces, in 
proportion to population, as there are in the United States. But 
this is largely owing to the cost of proceedings in thiscountry. In 
order to escape that cost quite a number of Canadians have sought 
relief in United States courts. That our great cities are not free 
of the vices which are an accompaniment of the divorce evil is © 
known to all familiar with the circumstances. On the other hand, 
some of our men who have traveled over alarge part of the United 
States on agricultural educational work, and have thus come in 
contact with the real people across the border, will bear testimony 
to the fact that the average of morality is quite as high in rural 
New York, Michigan, and other Northern States as it is in rural 
Ontario. . 

“It is true, violent crimes are more numerous there than here, 
but in the ten years ending with 1900 nearly 2,000,000 immigrants 
arrived in the United States from Italy, Russia, Poland, and Aus- 
tro-Hungary, and the bulk of these congregated in the cities and 
mining centers. As our immigration from the same sources in- 
creases crimes of violence will increase here, too. 

“So far as political morality is concerned we have not much to 
gain by comparison.” 


This and other criticisms are based upon what Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier said regarding the superiority he discerns in Canadian moral- 
ity to morality in the United States, a superiority attributed by the 
Prime Minister to the sectarian educational system of the Domin- 
ion. His words, says the Winnipeg 7e/egram, were in part: 


“ Little attention was given, up to the last few years, to the mate- 
rials which were introduced into the republic; little regard was paid 
among themselves to the observance of the law, and it is not a 
slander upon our neighbors—for, indeed, the fact is admitted in 
their current literature—that frontier civilization is a by-word for 
lawlessness. We have proceeded upon different methods. ... . 

“We live in the confederation of the seven provinces which con- 
stitute our nation to-day where, by the will and tolerance of the 
people, in every school Christian morals and Christian dogmas are 
taught to the youth of the country; and we live by the side of a 
country, a great nation, a nation for which I have the greatest ad- 
miration, but whose example I do not take in everything, in the 
schools of which these morals and these dogmas are not taught, 
for fear that dogmas might be taught in which all do not believe. 
When I compare these two countries; when I compare Canada 
with the United States; when I compare the status of the two na- 
tions; when | think upon their future ; when I observe the social 
conditions of the civil society in each of them; when I observe in 
this country of ours a total absence of lynchings and an almost 
total absence of divorces and murders, for my part I thank heaven 
that we are living in a country where the young children of the land 
are taught Christian morals.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNCRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF A CRITIC. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, PoEtT, NovEListT, Critic. By James Doug- 
las. Cloth, pp. xiv, 481. Price, $3.50 net. John Lane. 


R. WATTS-DUNTON is one of the best contemporary critics 
M in England. He has especially distinguished himself by articles 
on poetry, in Zhe Atheneum and in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
which have distinctly advanced our knowledge of the technique 
of the poet's art. Besides this, he has written poems of some distinc- 
tion in the Gypsy dialect and a few sonnets ‘of a mystic character, but 
ranking high. In addition to all this, Mr. Watts-Dunton has had con- 
siderable success with his novel ‘‘ Aylwin,”’ the faults of construction of 
which were redeemed by a certain romantic coloring, and by an intimate 
glance at the rich personality of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton has been the intimate friend of Rossetti and Swinburne for 
thirty years, and he has known all the eminent personages of English 
letters during that period. 

All this, however, scarcely deserves what may be termed a contem- 
porary biography, and certainly not one couched in the adulatory tones 
indulged in by Mr. Douglas. He attempts to leave the impression that 
no critic since Coleridge has shown so much insight into English litera- 
ture, no poet since Rossetti has written such poetry, no novelist since 
Thackeray has written such a novel as *‘ Aylwin.’’ In a certain sense 
this latter statement is true, but scarcely in the sense that Mr. Douglas 
means. Besides the deserved encomiums on Mr. Watts-Dunton’s criti- 
cisms, the author lavishes a wealth of praise on the rest of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton's work which ought to ‘make that gentleman himself somewhat 
embarrassed. Yet there are indications that the latter has supplied 
much of the material. Many of the anecdotes are so intimate that they 
can only have been communicated by Mr. Watts-Dunton himself, and 
the selections from his criticisms are often of such personal insight that 
they can only have been suggested by their author. Altogether, we 
can scarcely acquit Mr.. Watts-Dunton of participation in the literary 
indiscretion committed by Mr. Douglas. 

The book is, however, in a measure, redeemed for lovers of literature 
by excellent illustrations, which will be of value in future years for the 
students of Mr. Swinburne’s and Mr. Rossetti’s art; and for those who 
are interested in the similar but inferior work of Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
the book supplies an ample anthology of his work both in prose and 
verse. It would have been better if there had been more prose criti- 
cism, in which Mr. Watts-Dunton excels, and less gush, in which Mr. 
Douglas has proved himself too facile. 


” 
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A MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE, 


FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA. By Robert Hamill Nassau. Cloth, 389 pp. 
Price, $2.50 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘HE services of missionaries to science, and particularly to the ad- 
4 vancement of ethnological knowledge, have long been gratefully 
recognized. From the scientific standpoint, no man is so hap- 
pily situated among savage peoples as the tactful and observant mis- 
sionary. In his position of spiritual and temporal adviser he comes, in 
the passage of time, to enjoy the confidence of those to whom he min- 
isters, and out of this confidence should be able, where others would 
fail, to fathom the mysterious workings of the barbaric mind and heart. 
When he is quick to appreciate the value of these revelations and enjoys 
leisure to formulate the fruits of his study, a contribution of no small 
importance to science is the result. Such a contribution is Dr. Robert 
Hamill Nassau's ‘‘ Fetichism in West Africa.” 

For upward of forty years Dr. Nassau has labored as a missionary 
in French Congoland; has made an intimate study of the religion, 
traditions, customs, and characteristics of the tribesmen; has, for com- 
parative purposes, read widely concerning the peoples of other parts of 
Africa, and now, from a rich storehouse of memory and memoranda, 
links his observations together in the form of a well-written mono- 
graph. Scientists may take issue with some of his conclusions, as with 
certain of his theories, especially that in regard to the religion of prim- 
itive man, but there can be no question of the intrinsic value to science 
of the facts presented by him. 

The spirit in which he has prosecuted his task is well expressed by 
his statement: ‘tI did not think it reasonable to dismiss curtly as ab- 
surd the cherished sentiments of so large a portion of the human race. 
Ivasked myself: Is there no logical ground for the existence of these 
sentiments, no philosophy behind all these beliefs?’’ At the outset of 
his inquest he was impressed by the essentially religious aspect of all 
phases of African life—‘‘the particular exponent of religious worship, 
the fetich,” governing the arrangement of all social relations. He 
found, as he informs us with a wealth of detail, fetiches for everything 
—for hunting, fishing, planting, making war, trading, traveling, loving, 
marrying, and dying. But in all this he perceived more than mere 
superstition and folyy; he descried a strange admixture of the true and 
the false, and it is largely for the purpose of assisting the missionary to 
attain the best results through appreciating that in the native African 
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which may wisely be cultivated and that which should tactfully be ex- 
tirpated that this book has been written. 

With Dr. Nassau it isa basic contention that the African, however 
degraded, has some idea of the existence of God, and that religion is a 
universal feature of savage life. Wherever he went he found that the 
most unenlightened had a name for the Supreme Being, the ‘*‘ One-Who- 
Made-Us”; but in the conception of the quality of his supremacy the 
natives greatly differed. As Dr. J. L. Wilson has said: ‘‘ The pre- 
vailing notion seems to be that God, after having made the world and 
filled it with inhabitants, retired to some remote corner of the universe, 
and has allowed the affairs of the world to come under the control of 
evil spirits ; and hence the only religious worship that is ever per- 
formed is directed to these spirits, the object of which is to court tieir 
favor or ward off the evil effects of their displeasure.”” Here we see 
the germs of the animism and fetichism that Dr. Nassau encoun- 
tered on every hand. To those among whom he worked, the air, 
caves, rocks, and forests were peopled with spirits, among which the 
souls of the dead largely predominated. This, as Dr. Nassau 
points out, implies a belief in a future life. In regard to the nature of 
the soul itself, however, he found a conflict of testimony, one, two, 
three, and even four souls being accredited to the individual according 
to the ‘‘school” of native thought. On the other hand, all ‘* schools”’ 
agree as to the tremendous influence that may be exerted on body and 
soul alike by ‘‘ witchcraft.’’ And thus it comes about that magic is as 
the breath of life to the untutored African. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to an exposition of the lengths 
to which this belief in magic impels the natives. Throughout the terri- 
tory traversed by Dr. Nassau he found ‘‘ Witchcraft Companies”’ 
and other secret fetichistic societies, terrorizing entire communities 
and productive of great social and economic ills. One of the longest 
chapters is given over to a summing up of the practical effects of fe- 
tichism asa whole, and the work is brought toa close with a most enter- 
taining and suggestive collection of folk-lore tales, of high value to the 
student. Indeed, the scientific interest is so obvious that it is surpris- 
ing the publishers have not seen fit to provide an index. 


JAPANESE LIFE—AN ALL-AROUND VIEW. 


JAPANESE LIFE IN. TOWN AND COUNTRY. By George William Knox. 
Cloth, 267 pp. Price, $1.20 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
OOKS on all things Japanese—history, art, religion, modern life and 
B military exploits — some more, and others less informing, have 
rolled off the presses, until the conscientious reader of all the 
new books may fairly be said to be japanned. ‘‘ Japanese Life in Town 
and Country ” has not the value of Mr. Okakura Kaduzo’s studies of the 
sources of Japanese inspirations, or 
the fascination of the delicate inter- 
pretative essays of Lafcadio Hearn, 
or the statistical weight of ‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese Conflict’’; but it 
gives, in spite of faults, an excellent, 
all-around survey of the different 
phases of history and life in the land 
of cherry-blossoms and chrysanthe- 
mums. It gives, moreover, a clear 
idea of how this apparently sudden 
modern revolution was made possible 
by the naturally receptive mind of the 
Japanese, their ability for reorganiza- 
tion, and their long feudal training. 

The vague and unsatisfactory por- 
tion of the book, strangely enough, 
is that which treats of religion. 
Fewer quotations anda clearer man- 
ner of presentment would have made 
the chapters on Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism more tangible and more readable. For this, Professor Knox, in 
part, atones by translating a delightful sermon for ‘‘ ladies and children,”’ 
which holds the popular ethical teachings of the early nineteenth century 
in anutshell. It is wholly irresistible with its foreign wording and its 
quaint parables, and sounds strangely familiar, an alien echo of Sunday 
mornings in other parts of the world. After dwelling on the past for the 
interpretation of the present, Professor Knox takes up modern life in 
its many aspects and activities, and finds the samurai of New Japan so 
full of energy and inquisitiveness that even an ordinary conversation 
with a foreigner seems to resolve itself into a game of Twenty Ques- 
tions. 

Much has been said of the unreliability of the Japanese in commercial 
transactions. It has been the basis of more than one indignant denun- 
ciation. Professor Knox acknowledges it as the greatest national dan- 
ger and disgrace, but pleads extenuating circumstances in the forced 
growth of commercialism and the slow changing of the Japanese atti- 
tude toward it as follows : 

‘** There is such a thing as trade,’ said an old samurai to his pupil, 
‘see that you know nothing of it, for trade is the only game in which 


the winner is disgraced.’ In a thoroughgoing feudal society, where per- 
sonal gain was excluded, where men were to receive their daily portions 
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.and therewith to be content, the man who sought gain was outside the 
‘pale of respectability. Merchants there must be, as there must be scav- 
-engers, but both are to be avoided and despised. With such a name 
it is not surprising that the merchants came to deserve it.” 


Whether Japan can hold the position she has so gallantly gained, Pro- 
rfessor Knox does not argue, except in so far as to say that ‘‘ the achieve- 
‘ments of the present are the promise of the future.” Professor Knox 
has had the unusual experience of fifteen years’ intimacy with Japanese 
thought and life. His judgment is generous, and his observation keen. 
It is a pity that with so much interesting material his book has appar- 
ently been hurried in preparation. Besides a cut and dried quality, al- 
most inevitable because of the limitations of a series, there are faults of 
arrangement and a clumsiness of phraseology that a little more time 
and care would have prevented. 





A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABy. By Anna Katherine Green. Illustrated. Cloth, 

* 358 pp. Price, $1.50. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

O ‘Sherlock Holmes”’ and to ‘‘ Raffles’? more than to any other 
. influence the renaissance of the detective story, which had rather 
fallen into disrepute, may be attributed. Of this kind of story, 
it is almost needless to say, is ‘‘The Millionaire Baby.” Starting with 
the disappearance of the only daughter of a family conspicuous for 
‘wealth and social position, the story follows the fortunes of a young 
«detective, the head of a private agency, who is trying to recoup his 
financial losses and to restore his prestige, dimmed by recent failure, 
by the return of the missing child unharmed. The author has been 
-clever in the selection of her /oca/e, an extensive and somewhat isolated 
-estate on the east bank of the Hudson; in the delineation of her char- 
acters, and in the atmosphere with which she has surrounded the 
action—one of hereditary influences and psycho-physical phantasma- 
:goria. But she has not been clever enough to avoid that favorite ex- 
‘pedient, which grows a little tiresome, whereby the regular police 
authorities are made to adopt absurd theories in dealing with the mys- 
tery under investigation. 

Philo Ocumpaugh, the millionaire, is in Europe when the disappear- 
-ance of little Gwendolen throws his wife into a state of feverish excite- 
ment that causes her friends to fear for her sanity. He cables to the 
United States directing that the sum of $50,000 be offered for the re- 
‘turn of the child unhurt. This draws to the Ocumpaugh estate sleuths 
from every part of the country, among them the detective Trevitt, who 
‘is made the mouthpiece of the author. Mrs. Ocumpaugh, who is young 
and-beautiful, becomes in her natural grief an object of universal solici- 
‘tude. Even more appealing and scarcely less beautiful is Mrs. Carew, 
her near neighbor and close friend. Certainly Mrs. Carew is drawn in 
attractive colors, and from the first her devotion to the missing child is 
undoubted. The reader can not but feel, however, that many of her 
actions are insincere and that she is guiltily complicated in the abduc- 
tion, if abduction it is. 

The story abounds in episodes which are thrilling and well recounted. 
-One of the best of these describes a midnight visit to the tumble-down 
retreat of a fanatical old doctor, in Yonkers; another describes a stealthy 
‘search by Trevitt and Mrs. Carew of a dilapidated, haunted pavilion 
on the Ocumpaugh grounds—the center of the mystery and an object 
of superstitious dread. By far the best bit in the whole book is the 
secret history of this pavilion, which later in the night of the search 
Mrs. Carew relates to the detective. The story, nevertheless, should 
not be characterized as episodical. It is well and closely constructed, 
and the development is continuous. The denouement is as satisfactory 
as itis unexpected. The author, by the way, has not made the most of 
her opportunities for an accompanying love-story. 


A REMARKABLE CHARACTER. 


MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONEs. By G. B-J. Cloth, 2 vols., pp. xii. 
+ 309; ix-+ 372. Price, $6.00 net. The Macmillan Company. 


ADY BURNE-JONES has performed a notable achievement in 
L this account of the life and character of her distinguished hus- 
band, the late Edward Burne-Jones, the most prolific and influen- 
tial of the group of painters known as the Pre-Raphaelites. She does 
not attempt in the slightest to deal with the painter, but shesucceeds in 
portraying the man. No more intimate account of a man’s life and 
character has been given of recent years to the English reading public. 
With no loss of dignity, the smallest domestic details are related to 
throw light upon Sir Edward’s character, and for once the public is 
treated as if it were an old friend of the family. Nothing pertinent is 
omitted which could make us realize what kind of man it was who pro- 
duced those visions of beauty which many think to be the supreme 
achievement of English art. We learn on what exiguous means he 
‘started life, how full of fun and frolic the early days of struggle were, 
the earnest spirit of far-reaching aims which underlay the fun, the com- 
amon sense and uncommon industry which went with the high aims of 
the artist and his friends. 
For this book deals not alone with Burne-Jones himself, but with the 
set who from Birmingham went down to Oxford about 1850, most of 
them intending to join the church, and the majority of them ultimately 
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adopting a life of art. Edward Burne-Jones and William Morris were 
the two stars of the system, and its sun was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
the present book is almost as valuable for the light it throws upon Ros- 
setti and Morris as for the revelations it gives of Burne-Jones. All the 
world knows how the set founded a furnishing establishment which ul- 
timately revolutionized the decorative taste of the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world. That was mainly Morris's work, but Burne-Jones was a member 
of the firm, and the two friends were so closely connected that it would 
be difficult to separate their art activities. 

It was a strenuous life that is depicted in these pages. Throughout 
his career Burne-Jones was hampered by weak health, but the enormous 
output of his pencil shows how courageously he fought against it. Yet 
his career was brightened by the friendship of the best men of his time, 
and interesting glimpses are accordingly caught of Carlyle and Glad- 
stone, George Eliot and Paderewski, Alma-Tadema and Lord Leighton. 
Above all, Ruskin makes his appearance in the early part of the career 
as an inspiration and influence. 

Lady Burne-Jones, however, has not in any way overloaded pages 
with extraneous matter relating to other personalities, except in so far 
as they throw light on her husband’s character. Few books of biography 
keep so close to their object as this. No one can read it through with- 
out coming quite close to one of the most attractive personalities of the 
nineteenth century. 


THE REVIVAL OF METAPHYSICS. 
ELEMENTS OF MetaApuHysics. By A. E. Taylor. Cloth, pp. xvi+ 419. Price, 
$3.00. The Macmillan Company. 
A System or MetTApuysics. By George Stuart Fullerton. Cloth, 627 pp. 

Price, $4.00. The Macmillan Company. 

ERHAPS one of the most remarkable signs of contemporary 
thought is the revived interest in metaphysics. Owing in large 
measure to the influence of David Hume, the educated English 

public have consistently refused even to consider those problems of ex- 
istence which have troubled humanity from the time when it first be- 
gan to think. But of recent years quite a remarkable reaction has 
taken place in this regard, and under the influence of men like F. H. 
Bradley, T. H. Green, and to some extent Shadworth Hodgson, a whole 
school of philosophers have arisen in England who display a remarkable 
unanimity in the results they reach about the ultimate realities. In 
particular the series of Gifford lectures has produced such works as 
Professor Ward's ‘‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism,’’ and Professor Royce's 
‘“World and the Individual.” At the same time the principles of 
mathematics have been engaging deep attention at Cambridge, England, 
and Johns Hopkins University, with the result that far-reaching views 
have been enunciated with regard to numerical infiniteness which are 
not without their influence on metaphysical problems. 

Professor Taylor’s work is an admirable introduction into the new 
thought. He is in large measure a follower of Mr. F. H. Bradley, but 
has also been touched with influence from Professors Ward and Royce, 
and he has made a very stimulating attempt to summarize some of the 
teachings of these three writers. In particular he has grasped the sig- 
nificance of the new psychology, which regards conation or willing as 
the central fact of mental life, and thus evades many of the difficulties 
that the older style of psychology caused in its application to meta- 
physics. 

He poses the metaphysical problem in the form given to it by his 
master, Mr. Bradley, the title of whose chief work, ‘‘ Appearance and 
Reality,’’ might almost have served for that of Professor Taylor. One 
can not help surmising that both thinkers have made the fundamental 
confusion of identifying the real in itself with the real for some interested 
person. By confining it to the latter meaning they obtain an idealism 
which is systematic and attractive, but, one can not help thinking, cuts 
off much of the reality of the world. The striking point, however, 
about Professor Taylor's work is the use he makes of teleological con- 
ceptions. While the old argument from design is being given up, a new 
one has rapidly been adopted by the new thought which can not fail to 
have a most important influence on the future of theology. 

Professor Fullerton’s work, on the other hand, while taking some ac- 
count of the new thought, is mostly antagonistic to it. He calls his 
book a system of metaphysics, but it is one of the most unsystematic 
works of the kind we have come across. Nearly half of it is devoted 
rather to psychology than to metaphysics, and somewhat antiquated 
psychology at that. Yet he has obviously read much, and thought con- 
siderably on the problems which he discusses. His mind is an acute 
one, and his comments on Clifford's celebrated mind-stuff theory and 
on Professor Royce's novel proof for the existence of God, are keen and 
in many ways conclusive. But the whole book leaves a very indefinite 
impression and can scarcely be recommended either to those who feel 
tempted to commence this fascinating subject or to those who have al- 
ready ventured more deeply into it. 

As a matter of fact, the metaphysician deals with the most permanent 
interests of mankind and the true realities of existence, but he gen- 
erally does so in such a technical manner that most people who admire 
philosophical poetry which deals with the same problems are repelled 
by the arid technicalities of metaphysics. Even Professor Taylor's 
book is not written so that they who desire to run as they read can 
peruse it with any clear understanding. 
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SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MONEY 


AND 


GET A BETTER SMOKE 


\ E have a simple proposition for you that means money in your 
pocket and greater satisfaction in your smoking. 

Money in your pocket, because no other expense, aside from our own 
conservative margin, has been added to the original cost of making your cigars. 

You pay no jobber’s, no salesman’s, no retailer’s profit a clear saving to 
you of 50 cents on ike dollar on every box of cigars you receive from us. 

Greater satisfaction because our cigars must be good to make permanent 
customers of which we now have 50,000. ‘They are the same celebrated 
brands that we formerly sold successfully to jobbers, but in past years have 
been sold exclusively direct to smokers from the factory of the Pioneers 
in the mail order cigar business. 

That we are steadily making friends and rapidly increasing our business is 
a pretty good indication that our claims are all made good, don’t you think so? 

Every cigar is made by skilled workmen in our factory, pronounced by a 
fovernment inspector as one of the cleanest and most sanitary cigar factories in 
the country. You may rely upon Cleanliness, Quality and Uniformity i in every 
one of our cigars. 


We give you the advantage of all the in-between profits and expenses of 
the old channels of trade. 

One of the best reasons why we should have your business is our 
guarantee. Read it. Think it over. 









































OUR. GUAR ANTEE-—AIll cigars we ship are guaranteed to please you and if, 
for any cause, they do not do so we will exchange cigars with you or refund your 
full purchase price, charging nothing for those you may have smoked if not 
satisfactory. Transportation each way at our expense. 

















So, if the cigars do not entirely please you, those smoked do not cost you a penny. 


NOW LISTEN— All tastes are not alike. You know that. There is some particular 
cigar that would suit you better than all others. Every one of the cigars that we present to you 
contains the /imit of value, but to find the cigar that will completely satisfy your own personal taste, 
we send you, for 75c., all transportation charges prepaid, Assortment No. 20, which contains 12 
cigars, showing 4 varieties, any one of which we guarantee would cost you no less than ten cents and 
two for a quarter if they were purchased at retail; or, if you prefer, No. 21, a similar assortment of 
the regular five and ten cent variety will be shipped for 50c. Each cigar 1s separately wrapped and 
described, and after you have made your choice the same broad guarantee that applies to this trial order 
will also cover every succeeding shipment. You are always sure of perfect satisfaction. 

We want you to try our cigars in any way you wish, comparing them 
with any other cigars, so as to show you how much money you are constantly 
throwing away and how much less satisfaction you are getting in buying your 
cigars elsewhere. 

If money and complete satisfaction are any object to you, you will order 
one of the Assortments, either No. 20 or No. 21, now and not put it off 
until ‘‘ some other time.’ 












“ROLLED REVERTES,” our illustrated catalogue, which tells you all about it, goes with every order, 


JOHN B. ROGERS @ CO., “The Pioneers,” 


162 JARVIS STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Readers cf Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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the Home. 
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most delightful 
and 
beneficial 
bequest 
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mankind. 


Boody, McLellan @ Co. 
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Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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“The Hawthorne Centenary at the Wayside Con- 
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* Light on Some Dark Places—Some Things About 
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Dynamo Ignition. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


>. Ne battery tostartorrun. The original 
: speed-controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo. 
i> Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
» belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 
fly wheel necessary. For make and 
break and jump-spark system. Water 
and dust proof. Forty GuarantEEp. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
67 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 
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You should give 


Rozane 


if you wish to give something in 
| xcellent taste and always accept- 
able. 








The Vase, W-893, is Rozane Wood- 

land,an exquisite ware, The neutral 
wood shades, sweeping from pale 
creams to soft and deeper browns, 
make a perfect background for the 
lustrous designs; all hand wrought. 





lhe Loving Cup, M-900, is Rozane 
Mongol, one of the richest reds ever 

produced in a pottery, reproducing 
the coveted color of valuable old 
Chinese vases. 


Other Rozane decorations are: Rozane 
Royal, hand decorated with background 
of blended browns and yellows; Rozane 
Mara, like a sea-shell in roseate irides- 
cence; Rozane Egypto, with modeled 
designs in rich greens. 


All genuine Rozanes bear 
this mark. Many designs 
and decorations are illus- 
trated in the new book, 
“Rozane.” Every collector 
should readit. Send tor one 
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A beautiful over-mantel with a 
labra, brush 
plate mirror 22x 34, 114 bevel. say 
oak, light or antique, or red birch, mahogany tinish. 
Can be set over any mantel, or made with shelf and hung 


ir of triple-arm cande- 
brass finish, hand-carved ornaments and 
Made of quarter-sawed 


on wall where there is no mantel. Width 5 ft., height 
2ft.10in. Shipped freight prepaid to most points, on 
receipt of price, *26.00. Unusaat value for the monvy in 
a beautiful and exclusive design. 


Send for complete description and larger pictures. 
I 


FARISH & GRAY 320 dnote Bidg., 


Makers of many things for the home in original designs. 
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The osiulacity of our cars has created a demand fora Model F. $1200 


A - : ; wee > 2 Has the popular Ford 
complete line of Ford Models from which every users’ aad, wat SS double opposed motor, 
gr ° Sart 33 — we, iviced front seat, rear 
individual requirements can be satisfied. a ~* pce score 
Model B. $2000. SB ; tomnene 

Side entrance tonneau, 

4-cylinder vertical motor 








The Doctors’ Car, 

without top, $850. 
oA vit “Sh Especially designed 

“s as ; Ab Le Sa’ for physicians, 

Model ©. 2050 \ “ 
Removable rear en- . 

trance tonneau,double Get a Ford demon 
opposed motor. Stration of power in 
> comparison with other 
cars and see the differ. 
ence between actual 
power and rated power 
Detailed descriptions of these 
models, together with our new 
catalogue, describing unique 


Ford features, will be sent on 
request. 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian trade supplied by the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 





CURRENT POETRY 


‘thse Chee. a @ IMPULSE EVERY YREVOLUTION) 








By JouN WHITE CHADWICK. I shudder, but I surely know 
; ; : ; Some day when fires of Dawn are lit 
When it was whole, across this mirror fine PE ames. ; ashe 
‘ ; P lo drive it backward to the hill, 
What images of strength and beauty passed ! | That I shall foll it 
4 : ve la ow it. 
Here was the loveliness of woman glassed, periog ree 


Of children, too, and, only less divine, 
The forms of rocks and trees, the glorious shine 

Of suns and stars, and, wondrously amassed. 

The journeying clouds: beneath them, ocean’s vast 
Illmitable surge of restless brine. 


And let it lead me where the pines 
Cast shadows that shall never shift. 
For any sun, and leave me lost 
Where shadows never lift. 
From Harper's Magazine. 
*Tis shattered now, and all these things and more itech See 
Great thoughts, imaginations strong and free The Real Autocrat. 
Are in this glass reflected brokenly ; Lines written after seeing a photograph of the infant Veo) 
Crazed is the dance upon that polished floor. Czarevitch in his mother’s arms. T2750 
Poor useless frame that held this sacred trust, 
Too soon thou canst not crumble into dust! 





By EDWARD J]. WHEELER. 


3 What tho a mighty empire reels and rocks, You understand, do you, that when we say “ Two 
—From Scribner's Magazine. And Revolution lifts his gory hand! impulses every revolution” we mean that the 
Complacent still amid the earthquake shocks, wonderful Elmore two-cylinder two-cycle engine 

The Watcher One monarch on a throne unshaken stands. produces two explosions with every turn of the 


By FANNY KeMeLE JOHNSON flywheel? In other words, that the torque or 


application of power is continuous and uninter- 
rupted. This paramount and vital feature and the 
further fact that the Elmore has the most reliable 


Tho all the glittering social fabric fall 
Burying alike the evil and tlie good, 
One precious thing shall rise amid it all 
The autocracy divine of Babyhood. 


Three of the night. when men are still, 
You hear the Silence creeping down 
All day it crouches on the hill 


poe Raienay tances tation EA # | Self-starting engine in the world, should prompt 

For it is founded on the sacred right you to write immediately for the full line of Elmore 

But only at the dead of night Of utter helplessness; more potent far literature, including the new catalogue, explana- 

It dares to leave its dark retreat Its mute appeal than, in their serried might, tion of the engine, description of the 6,000-mile 
And like an evil, untamed thing Are all the massed battalions of the Czar. trip, and the opinions of users—all mailed free. 


Invade the vacant street. ; PAN 
All else might fall to dust or rise in smoke, 
Yet this, emergent and inviolate, 


ELMORE MFG. COMPANY 


The thousand sleep and do not hear, 


Sleep sound, sleep deep, and never know Beauty and order would again evoke, 1704 Amanda Street, CLYDE, OHIO 
How hours long throughout the town Restore the temples and rebuild the state. Mikes A Ei 
It paces to and fro. ‘ 








Fixed full upon my window square, 


%33.00 Pacific Coast. 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 1s, Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, | 
Victoria and Vancouver via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. Correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Daily and personally conducted excur- 
sions in Pullman tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago to 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles without change. 
Double berth only $7.00. Fast trains, choice of routes. 
Meals in dining-cars (ala carte). Booklets and folders ZA trated catalogue. 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in 2 nee. All agents 
sell — via this line. Address: W. KNISKERN, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
r,t. M., C. SN. WRy,, Chinage, rls. 
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Buy from Our Factory 


SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
) profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 

commission house. Send for our free illus- 
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Touring Car, $950, 
f.o.b. Detroit, 








Car of Economy 


In no feature is Cadillac superiority 
more pronounced than in the economy 
of maintenance—a motor problem 
which, until we entered the field, re- 
mained unsolved. Thesimple, durable, 
common-sense construction of the 
Cadillac, its perfect self-adaptability to 
the various exigencies of automobile 
travel, make it by far the most eco- 
nomically maintained of all motor cars. 

Absolute dependability and safety of 
operation under all conditions are in- 
sured in the Cadillac by its wonderful 
ease and simplicity of control, for 
neither the motor nor its connections 
can in any way be deranged through a 
mistake in manipulation. By a single, 
almost unnoticeatle, movement of the 
driver’s hand, the speed of the car, 
though it equal that of an express train, 
may within a few feet be reduced toa 
mere snail-pace. 

The illustration above shows our new 
Model F Touring Cadillac, a car of 
almost incredible power and endurance, 
embodying all that could be desired, in 
appointment, elegance of design, ex- 
cellence of construction, comfort of 
riding. ‘These same surpassing quali- 
fications are manifest in the other 
models. 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, 
shown above, $950. 

Model B—Touring Car, with detach- 
able tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, divided’ seat, $750. 

Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30h. p. 
Touring Car, $2,890. 
All prices f.0.b. B ctroit. 

Write for catalog AD, and address 0} near- 

est dealer, where you can try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., a 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


in any other series. 


201 Clarendon St., Boston. 


“Yo Send for this 


pay Print your own ecards, circulars, 

(Zee Press $5. Small newspaper press sis. 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting easy, — a rules - nt. 


} with 1142 others not included ! 


Rureau of University Travel, | 


Write to makers for catal Og, prose type. 
paper, &c, THE PRESS CO. SRIDEN, CONN, 


PERSONALS. 


Founder of the Stanford University.—The 
death of Mrs. Stanford leads a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune to give some new facts relating to 
the origin-of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. He 
writes : 

“Early one morning, in 1884, the chaplain of the 
American Church in Florence, Italy, was called to the 
Hétel de la Paix,in that city, bya message that stated 


Mr. Stanford’s son had just died and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford would very much like to see him. 


chamber, where the young man’s body had been tem- 
porarily arranged. There he had prayers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford and the former’s secretary being present. 

“When he had finished, Mr. Stanford, who, tho a 
strong man, seemed stunned, said to the chaplain: 
‘I have just had a very strange experience, and if you 
will be kind enough to come into the next room I 
would like to tell you about it, and ask your advice.’ 
As they were about to enter he paused a moment and 
said: ‘Would you object to my asking my wife to 
come, too?’ The chaplain, of course, said he would 
not, so the three entered the room, and as soon as the 
door was closed and all were seated Mr. Stanford 
said: ‘ Just after my son died I sank into a chair and 
for atime became unconscious. While I was in this 
state my son, who seemed to be standing just beside 
me, said: “ Father, I want you to build a university 
for the benefit of poor young men, so that they can 
have the same advantages the rich have.” After that 
he left me. Now, tell me what you think of that, and 
do you think I ought to do it?’ This question was 
addressed to the chaplain, who, with Mrs. Stanford, 
had been listening intently. 

“The chaplain replied: ‘It seems to me more im- 
portant what you think about it; that is, are you in 
sympathy with the idea, and is it in your power to 
carry it out?’ ‘Yes, said Mr. Stanford,‘I do think 
it would be a good thing, and we have no one to leave 
our money to now.’ 

“* Why not do it, then?’ asked the chaplain, ‘for it 
would be a fine and noble life work for you, as well as 
a fitting memorial to your son.’ 

“*T will, and I want you to come and advise me 
what to do and how to do it.’ For this the chaplain 
was unprepared, and he tried to explain that his rela- 
tions to his work in Florence were of such a nature as 
to make an acceptance impossible. Mr. Stanford, 
apparently thinking it was a financial matter, offered 
to pay all debts or claims, and asked the chaplain 
what salary he would come for, offering him various 
sums as high as $50,000, after which he wished him to 
state what sum would induce him to go. Nor could 
he seem to realize that it was not a question of 
money, or that the chaplain would gladly go with him 
without any salary, being financially independent 
himself, if he felt free to do so, as he was deeply inter- 
ested in this project which had been so unusually and 
so unexpectedly introduced. 

‘The conversation then turned upon a memorial 
marble group of the parents and son, with the latter as 
the central figure, after which Mr. Stanford made a 
final effort to persuade the chaplain to accompany 
him, and when they parted his manner was that of a 
man who was at a loss to understand what sort of a 
person it could be that could not be hired if the offer 
| Was big enough. He seemed amazed and perhaps a 
| trifle disgusted, but it did him good, for it diverted his 
thought in some measure from the blow he had just 
received. 

“Tt was in this way that the idea of the Leland 
| Stanford, Jr., University originated.” 


} 
} 
| 
| 
— | 








How Roosevelt Became a Ranchman,—A. T. 
Packard, writing in The Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) , tells how Mr. Roosevelt made his first 


| step into ranch life, It was in 1882 that he visited the 
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Portable 100-Candle Power light. 
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This trade-mark is 
on every garment. 
Look for it and insist 
upon it, or you will 
get one of the ‘other 
kinds”? that is ot 
**Fust as good.” 






Made in two-piece 
and union suits, 
in the various 
sizes, weights and 
colors. 


SPRING 


OF: 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
For Men of Refined Taste 


Is an underwear that appeals to men who 
wear good things, It is made of a fabric of 
remarkable elasticity, manufactured on the 
famous Spring-Needle Machine made by 
Charles Cooper and patented in nine 
countries. 

The garments made from this fabric are 
of the finest yarns and their hygienic value 
is unsurpassed. They always retain their 
original shape, even after the hardest wear. 


From first to last they maintain 
that same elegant, silky feel and 
easy, comfortable and natural fit. 


Be sure to ask your retail dealer for the genuine 
Cooper Spring-Needle Underwear. If he doesn’t 
keep it refuse to purchase until you have seen our 
booklet ‘‘ J’? and samples of the Spring-Needle fabric. 
They are yours on request. 


COOPER MFG. .. panmingten, Vt. 
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The Latest “a Best Work of Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational Freneh, German, Spanish, or 


Italian, Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and IGth St., N. \. 


Also advanced records and text of classical 
poetry and prose by the great authors in 
French, German, and Spanish. 
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This key locks any door in the house, so that it is just 
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15c.—2 for 25c.—6 for 50c. postpaid. 
KEY LOCK CO., West Allis, Wis. 
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frontier town of Medora, Dak., to arrange with the , 


Chimney Butte outfit to take him on a buffalo hunt. | 
The story continues : 


In the course of the evening, after the theme of buf- | 
falo hunting had been worn threadbare, the talk some- | 
how turned to ranching. Of course, the boys warmed | 
to this subject right away, for they were practical cat- 
tlemen. More than this, they were sound and level- 
headed business men and had a shrewd realization of 
the great profits to be made in ranching. As I remem- 
ber it, the young ranchmen did not know that their 
visitor was in command of what, in those days, was 
considered an independent fortune, and that he could 
draw his check for an amount sufficient to acquire al- 
most any average outfit in that part of the great 
northern cattle range. But,at any rate, their hearts 
were in their theme, and they must have talked most 
convincingly, for Roosevelt listened intently to all 
that was said, considered their statements carefully, 
and repeatedly interrupted to ask questions and to 
offer comments. 


Almost the last thing before they turned into their 


bunks that night Roosevelt asked them how much 
money would be required to start a ranch in the right 
shape, so that it would have every reasonable chance 
for success. They told him that the first two or three 
years would “ spoil the looks of $45,000.” 

“And how much of that sum would be needed in 
spot cash, at the outset?” 

“Ten thousand dollars would start the game all 
right,” responded Merrifield. 

With that the subject was dropped until they all 
lined up at the breakfast-table in the morning. Of 
course, the boys thought that their guest had probably 
forgotten all about the brilliant prospects of the ranch- 
ing business as they had painted them to him the 
evening before. Buffalo hunting was all they ex- 
pected him to think of for the remainder of the day. 
But right there was where he sprung a real Roosevelt 
surprise on them. 

Suddenly looking up from his plate of breakfast 
bacon, he said: ‘‘ Boys, I’ve been thinking about that 
ranching proposition, and [’ll go into it with you. If 
you are agreed J’ll draw my check right now for the 
$10,000.” 

The boys were all too much astonished to do more 
than nod their heads in assent; but that was all that 
was necessary, for Roosevelt drew his checkbook from 
his pocket and made his word good without rising 
from the table. 

Then they started out on their buffalo hunt, and I 
do not doubt that the President now looks back on his 
ride at the heels of the shaggy herd that day as one of 
the rarest and most interesting of his experiences as a 
sportsman. 

He remained in the Bad Lands only a short time, 
returning after a few days to take up the strenuous 
life of civilization as it is lived in New York. If he 
expected soon to get back to the ranch, as no doubt he 
did, he was disappointed, for before he could do so the 
time had arrived for him to complete his investment. 
This he did by sending his ranch partners a draft for 
$35,000. 

In order to realize how quickly President Roosevelt 
forms his judgments of men, and how completely he 
trusts those judgments after he has once formed them, 
let me emphasize the fact that it required only one 
evening’s conversation with entire strangers to bring 
him to the determination to place in their hands an 
investment of $45,000, $10,000 of that amount to be 
paid on the spot; that he did not ask them for security 
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KSTKLCTED loans on bond 
and mortgage to trrifty 
home buyers who pay all in- 
terest and_ part principal 
monthly. That is the way 
the funds of our clients are 
invested; and 11 years’ con- 
stant growth of assets, sur- 
plus aid profits indicates the 
measure of success ac hieved. 
We reinvest your 4% funds at 
a rate paying you 5% per an- 
num for every day we have 
them, increasing their earn- 
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AT FACTORY PRICES AND 
YOU SAVE DEALERS PROFIT, 


DIRECT TO YOU 


5 to $105.00 we offer Physicians Stan- 
aus hopes; other styles from $22.50 to 8118.00. 
We are not jobbers or assemblers of other peoples goods, 


we build vehicles of every deseription in our own factory. By 
buying direct from us you get everything that is latest and best 


at a remarkable saving. Our planof selling makes it possible for 
you to see the vehicle before you pay for it—you are protected in 
every possible way. If you arein need of a vehicle or harness of 
any kind, get our catalogue before you buy, it fully explains our 
no money with order plan, freight offer, 2 years guaranty and 
FREE TRIAL PRoposaL. Our catalogue mailed on request,gives you 
a complete line of exclusive styles from which to make selection. 


Money-Saving Catalogue. U. Ss. BUGCCY AND CART CO. 
B 560 CINOCINNATI,.@ 





Exe No Money Required 


until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. We ya to REE on 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Finest guaranteed to 

1905 Models ' 
~~ gy & Punctureless Tires. 
of Best Makes..... fo 1 2 


Second-Hand Wheels 


good a $3 to $8 

GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
RIDER AGENTS ‘WANTED in each town at ng 
pay. Writeat oncefor catalog and Special e 
NDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
YOGLE GO., G134, CHICAGO 











4 Distilled Water | ¢ 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for 100-page booklet, 
free, with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 











An American 





Encyclopaedia 


gq Its subjects embrace all nations, all people, all things. It is written by Americans, 
edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American standpoint for. American 
people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever undertaken in the 
United States. 

q The Editors-in-Chief : DANIEL Corr GiLMaNn, LL.D.; HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., 
L.H.D.; FRANK Moore Co sy, M.A., assisted by over 400 eminent American: scholars 
have brought together in this encyclopedia a greater fund ef accurate information, 
on a greater range of subjects, more profusely illustrated than has ever before 
been included in any encyclopedia in English. 

q It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in the United States. 
q@ It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. 
Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with confidence that 
you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten or twenty years old; but 
brought right down into the year 1904. ee 
@ To accompany the Encyclopedia, we have a companion volume containing courses for 
study and reading in The New International, which will greatly increase the value of the 
encyclopedia to you. 


‘A HANDSOME BOOK FREE 
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body designing as in 





mechanical ideas and 
construction it is our 
policy to keep well in advance. 
For beauty of line, symmetry, 
convenience and comfort, the 
Pope-Toledo New Front En- 
trance Car will instantly appeal 
to discriminating buyers who 
want to get away from the old 
style rear entrance, as well as 
the- now conventional side 


entrance. Prompt deliveries. 


Price With Standard $3,200 


Se 


This style of entrance offers many ad- 
vantages besides those apparent. 
Write for new 1905 Catalogue. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Desk P. TOLEDO, O. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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Get Close to Nature 


by working a few hoursa day this spring 
in your flower garden. It will make a 
new woman ed a Let me help you do 
it! For 8c and the names of two flower- 
loving friends, I will start you with 4 
packets of pure fresh seeds: 
Nasturtiums— 20 kinds, Royal 
how Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE. «FLORAL CULTURE,” and 13th Annual 
Catalogue, with specia] offer of $100 in cash prizes 
for best pictures of yard or lawn sown with the 
famous LIPPINCOTT flower seeds. Write me 
NOW—while you think of it. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
Pioneer Seedswoman of America 


319 6th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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or even for references—did not even make inquiries { 
about their reliability, connections, or resources. He 
simply put his money on an offhand “size-up” of 
their character. 

This is the way he his always acted in his dealings 
with men, and it is a matter of record that his average 
in picking winners is astonishingly high. Whether in 
politics, in business, in sportsmanship, or in society, 
this method of selecting his associates is thoroughly 
characteristic of Theodore Roosevelt and is one of the 
elements which have carried him into the White 
House and given him a place in the minds of millions 





of his countrymen as the ideal American. He does 
not trust men indiscriminately, but intuitively : and in 
comparatively a small percentage of cases has his con- 
fidence been misplaced. 


Many hundreds of our subscribers, especially those 
who were interested in THE LITERARY DIGEST’S 
Tour to Europe a few years ago, will be interested to 
learn that Dr. R. H. Crunden, under whose able 
management that tour was undertaken, has estab- 
lished a connection with the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


March 4.—Kuropatkin reports that the left wing of 


March 6.- Despatches say that the Japanese en- 


March 8.—Reports from the front indicate that 


March 9.—Oyama reports that the railway between 


March 10.--Mukden and Fu-Shun are in the hands 


RussIia.”° 


March 4.—The Czar’s rescript regarding an elective 


March 9.— The news of the defeat of the Russians in 


EMBLAZONED IN 
CORRECT STYLE 
@ Addresses and Resolutions 
engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees, 
Ames & Rollinson 
203 Broapway, New York 
Send 2c. stamp for illus- 





trated catalogue. 


Current 





Foreign. 


his army has been broken, and that the Japanese 
are preparing to crumple up its right,and are 
threatening the line of retreat. Oyama’s plan is 
believed to be to break the Russian flanks, encir- 
cle the Russians, and deal a final crushing blow 
at the centre. 


veloping movement has been successful, and 
that scouts of Kuroki’s and Nogi’s armies have 
met north of Tie Pass. An attack along the 
entire Japanese line is said to be in progress 
while the battle rages in a great arc around 
Mukden. 


Kuropatkin has been defeated and has aban- 
doned his positions south of Mukden. The 
Japanese are now attacking Mukden from all 
sides, and Kuropatkin is expected to retreat 
from that city to Tie-Ling. Paris hears that 
the Russian fleet under Rozhdestvensky has left 
Madagascar waters, bound for home. 


Mukden and Tie-Ling has been cut, and that 
fighting continues north and northwest of Muk- 
den. Adespatch from New-Chwang says that 
80,000 Russians are surrounded at Tie Pass. It 
is reported that the Russian Ambassador in Lon- 
don has paid $325,000 indemnity to the Hull 
trawlers who were fired on by the Baltic fleet. 


of the Japanese; immense quantities of stores, 
guns, and ammunition are captured by Oyama, 
who reports that the Japanese enveloping move- 
ment has been entirely successful. Kuropatkin 
reports that he is surrounded, but the Russian 
War Office officials think he may try to fight his 
way through to safety. , 


assembly is well received by the Russian people. 
Disturbances continue throughout Russia, espe- 
cially in Poland. 
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2 prepaid 


The roses we send will bloom 
freely this summer either in 
pots or planted in the yard. They 
are hardy everbloomers. We guar- 
antee them to reach you in good 
growing condition. We also guar- 
antee them to be the best dollar’s 


worth of roses you ever purchased. | 
Write to-day. | 
Souvenir de Pierre Betting, orange | 
yellow. Souvenir de Elise Vardon, l 
light yellow rose. Plerre Guillot, 


ote 





creamy white. Madame Jean Dupuy, 
deep crimson. Mra. R. B. Cant, { 
deep, rich red. Rosamane | 
Graveraux (new), silvery pink. | 
Maurice Rouvier, pink shaded | 
buff. Lady Mary Cory, creamy 
wy yellow. Luelole, yellow flushed 
red. Gladys Harkness, the im- 
proved La France. Aurora, bright 
pink. Killarney, salmon pink. Alli- 
ance Franco-Russia, amber yellow. 
Antoine Verdier, giowing rose. Ruby 
Gold, yellow and crimson. Bouquet of 
Gold, golden yellow. Hermosa, every- | 
body’s favorite. Ivory, snowy white. | 
Bon Silene, in bloom all the time. Bur- 
bank, beautiful flesh tint. 
Remember, the above 20 roses mailed 
for $1.00 anywhere in the world. 
Tllustrated catalogue of a!l kinds of roses, 
plants, etc., Sree. Write for it to-day. 


The Good & Reese Company 
The Largest Rose Growers in the World, 


Box 201,S hio 





































OF SEEDS 
Martha Washington 
Collection 

Kinds 
40ii*10c. 
of Aster, Balsam, Pansy, 
Sweet Pea, Pink Salvia, 
Cosmos, Phlox Myosotis, 
Verbena, Nasturtium, Pe- 
tunia, Heliotrope, Cypress 
Vine, Mignonette, with the 
following Bulbs FREE: 

One Dewey Lily (as 
. above). 1 Begonia, 1 
Freesias, 1 Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus. : 
All of the above sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, in 
coin or stamps. Order early. Avoid the rush. 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 

















Manchuria is received with rejoicing in Poland 
and also in St. Petersburg. Peasant risings, ac- 
companied with great destruction of property. 
are reported from the Baltic provinces. 


March 19.—Count Tolstoy, ina letter to the London 


imes,saysall governments are evil; he advises 

















Improve the looks as well as the sight. 
That’s one of the great things about Shur-On Eye- 

lasses. Neater and morecomfortable and entirely 

ifferent from ordinary glasses. Won’t come off 
till you take them off. 

All shapes ; used with any nose-guard. 

Atallopticians. ‘** Shur-On’’ on every pair. 

Valuable Book Free 
for the name of your optician. Send fora copy to- 
day and learn some important facts about the eyes, 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. E 

Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y¥. 




















INVALID CHAIRS 
; At Wholesale Prices 


Any style or size of Invalid 
Chair you want we can fur- 
nish DIRECT FROM OUR 
FACTORY, at liberal dis- 
counts. Our Chairs are 
equipped with all the LA- 
TEST IMPROVEMENTS for 
the comfort of invalid chil- 
dren and adults. WE SHIP 
PROMPTLY and PAY THE 
FREIGHT anywhere. Write 
for our complete catalogue. 


Gordon Mfg. Co. 
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liberalism, and says that reforms must be ac- | 
ome by the moral uplifting of the indi- 
vidual. 


OTHER FOREIGN News. 


March 4.—The German Government is reported to 
be sounding Washington as to the prospect of 
an arbitration treaty with the United States. 


March 6.—Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in the British Ministry, resigns because of 
pocons Parliamentary controversy over Ire- 
and. 


March 7.—A motion in the House of Commons call- 
ing for remedial measures in regard to evicted 
tenants in Ireland is defeated by a vote of 220 to 


182 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 





March 4.—The Fifty-eighth Congress is brought to 
aclose with the usual formalities in both houses. 


March 6.—Senate: The special session called by 
President Roosevelt is begun. A message is re- 
ceived from the President urging the ratification | 
of the Santo Domingo treaty. Nominations of 
Cabinet members, ambassadors, and ministers 
are presented. Ex-Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, is appointed Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner. 


March 8.—Senate: The diplomatic and consular 
appointments made by the President are con- 
firmed; the Foreign Relations Committee 
amends the Dominican treaty. 


March 9.—Senate: The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee orders a favorable report on the Dominican 
treaty. | 





March 10.—Senate: Funeral services for Senator 
Bate are held in the Senate Chamber. The 
Senators, it is said, will fight the confirmation of 
the negro, Anderson, who was appointed Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at New York. 


OTHER Domestic NEws., 


March 4.—President Roosevelt and Vice-President 
Fairbanks are inaugurated at the Capitol at 
Washington. 


March 5.—Commissioner of Corporations Garfield 
announces that he has begun the inquiry into 
the methods of the Standard Oil Company. 

Secretary Taft’s visit to the Philippines in July, it 
is said, may involve a change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy looking to a larger measure of self- 
government of the islands. 


March 6.—A Republican State Senator of Colorado 
declares that $1,500 had been offered to him to 
vote for Governor Adams in the Governorship 
contest. 


March 7.—Mr. Cortelyou takes up the duties as 
Postmaster-General ; he announces his intention 
of resigning the Chairmanship of the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

A strike on the two principal transit systems of 
New York causes great inconvenience to more 
than a million osople in the metropolis. 


March §.—President Roosevelt intends to make 
radical changes in the membership of the Pana- 
ma Canal Commission. 


March 9.—Senator William B. Bate, of Tennessee, 
dies in Washington from pneumonia resulting 


from a cold caught on inauguration day. 


Proved His Teacher Wrong. — Little Willie’s 
father found his youthful son holding up one of his 
rabbits by the ears and saying to him: “ How much is 
seven times seven, now?” 

* Bah,” the father heard the boy say, ‘I knew you 
couldn’t. Here’s another one: Six times six is how | 
much ?” 





“Why, Willie, what in the world are you doing with | 
your rabbit?’ asked the father. 

Willie threw the rabbit down with disgust 
knew our teacher was lying to us,” was all he said. 

“ Why, how ?” asked his father. 

“Why, she told us this morning that rabbits were | 
the greatest multipliers in the world.’--Ladies’ Home | 
Journal. 


lence, 100 with name, 50¢ CA R DS 


Best quality, latest styles. Send for samples. 
grade wedding invitations, announcements, ets 


‘The Estabrook Press, 133 West Tremont St., boston 
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ESTABROOK’S VISITING 
The Standard of Excel- 


Highest 





The Attention of Correspondence Chess Players 
any class or system) is respectfully called to 
CHESS PLAYING BY MAIL, AND THE BEST 
METHODS OF DOING SO. 

Highly endorsed. If you wish to see a good thing of this 


kind, enclose 25 cts. for booklet to W. H. Kimball, 
1044 5. Monroe Avenue, Green Bay, Wis. 
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Spring. 


mometer creeps up. 
It took 23 new 





shapes and heights 
in quarter sizes. 


trip to the laundry. 


TO PROVI 


how 


Three heights— 
2, 234, 24 in. 


Ask your furnisher for Cor- 
liss-Coon Collars. If he won’t 
supply you, we will by mail 
at 15c each, 2 for 25c. 

Write for the Book, “Better 
Collars.’”’ It shows the styles 
and tells why better collars. 
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Plenty of Wings' 
to Choose From | 


The Wing’s the thing for 
Plenty of breath- 
ing room as the ther- 


original names to desig- 
nate all our wing styles. 

We have them in all | 
,and | 


We do a tremendous 
business in wings,—first, 
because our many styles 
are right,—then they don’t 
break the first or second 


wear, in- 
delibly mark your collars as 
they go to the psgenar a Ate ong 
which kind gets most marks. | 


JETBRS 
aoa5. 
CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. J, TROY, N.Y. 
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Why Collars Break 


Hold a Corliss-Coon Collar to a strong 
| light. You will see where interlining has been 


they 
|} cut away. Interlinings are of heavy mater- 
ial, to support the fine surface linens; the 
body of the collar needs two interlinings,— 
| four ply of material in all. 
But when four thicknesses are ironed in 
a sharp fold the outside material is stretched 
to the point of breaking. 
The prevention in Corliss-Coon Collars:— 
One interlining is cut away from the entire 
wing and both of them at the top of the a 








where ordinary wing collars break first. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM 


You can build your own 
Launch—Suailboat—Rowboat or 
Canoe in your leisure time- 
evenings—and the work will be 
a source of profit and pleasure. 
It’s easy when we show you how. 

$12 covers the cost of a $50 Boat, 
Cheaper boats cost less in proportion. 
Write us— we'll tell you how. 

The Brooks System consists of 
exact size Printed Patterns of 
every piece, with Detailed instrue- 
tions, a complete set of Working 
Illustrations, showing each step 
of the work, an itemized bill of 
Material required and how to 
secure it. 

Over six thousand amateurs suc- 
cessfully built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. Fifty 
per cent. of them have built 
their second boat. Many have 
established themselves in the 
Boat manufacturing business. 

Patterns of all kinds and sizes from 12 
to 55 feet. Prices from #2.50 up— 





Catalog and particulars FREE. For 
25c. 100 page catalog containing valuable 
information from the amateur yachts- 
man, showing several working :]lustra- 


tions of each boat, and a full set for 
one boat. Full line of knock-down and 
completed boats. When se ordered 
Patterns are expressed, charges prepaid, 
C, O, D., to allow examination. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building 
2403 Ship St., Bay City, Mieh., U.S.A, 











You don’t have to be an electrical 
engineer to understand the articles 
published in 


“ELECTRICITY” 


Subscribe for this WEEKLY journal 


and keep abreast of the times. 


Only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR for 
52 issues or 1,000,000 words of inter- 


esting matter. 
Address 


ELECTRICITY NEWSPAPER CO,, 


136 Liberty Street, New York. 


Sample copy free. 





THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
woman, by CHARLEs GovFrey LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,” etc., 12mo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 








Raise Money Raising 


CINSENC 


That every reader of The Lit- 
erary Digest may learn how 
large profits are to be made 
through the ppantins of Gin- 
seng ina small garden space, I 
am distributing a limited edi- 
tion of my regular 25 cent book 
absolutely without charge. 

Tam Thompson of Scranton, 
the Ginseng Man. I sell the 
true American Ginseng roots 
and seed, and guarantee them. 
Write for book to-day. Agents wanted, 

Arthur C. Thompson 
Dept 72, Thompson Bldg., Scranton, Pa, 


25c. Book Free 























Nature Helps 


Are you sick? It’s yourfault Are 
you half sick? You are to blame. 
You have violated nature’s laws. 
Stop it. Grow strong, robust and 
spirited. How? Well, if you send 
10c. for postage we'll surprise you. 
It’s so easy to live properly you 
won’t believe it at firs:s. And it is 
a grand, new way to live too. 


THE NATUROPATH, Suite 50, 
124 BE. 59th St., New York City 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50less trade 
discount of 33%% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 








Invaluable to consump- 
tives, and all who suffer 
from throat disorders. 

Learn by 


mail to MOUNT BIRDS 


andanimals. A dehghtful work for men, women 
and boys. Quickly learned during spare time. 
Fascinating, profitable. Adorn home, den and 
office with beautiful specimens, Thousands ot 
successful students, Standard methods, highest 
references. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our new 
catalog ABSOLUTELY FREK. WRITE FOR ONE TO- 
pay. The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 






















78 Commercial National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
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JAMONDs OX CREDIT 
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A Sound Investment 


IAMOND prices are advancing, and so rapidly 
D that only those dealers who carry large quan- 
tities can guarantee their prices in advance 
with any certainty. A diamond bought now and 
resold in one year’s time will realize a much higher 
rate of profit than anyother equally safe investment. 
We are Direct Importers and Cutters. We save whole- 
salers’, jobbers’, and retailers’ profits, Our priees are 15 
per cent. to 25 per cent. less than any competitor can 
possibly offer. (Compare our prices with your dealers’. ) 
We carry an enormous stock, and positively stand by every , 
price quoted in our catalog. 


TERMS: 
20% down and 10% per month 


Transactions strictly confidential. Liberal exchange plan. 


Aspecial discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed on 
watehes during March, 


We were established in 1843, and are the oldest dia- 
mond house in the trade. As we handle only First Water 
stones they can be absolutely depended upon for quality. 


Write for 
New Catalog 
Edition 13 





J.M.LYON&CO. 
65,67,69 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








6% ON YOUR MONEY 
First Mortgage Loans 


You can safely invest your money with us, and 
be absolutely sure of getting six per cent free 
and clear of taxes and all other expenses. 

No risk or speculation- your money will be 
secured by first mortgage on Farm Homes. We 
give you $3 to $5 worth of gilt-edge security for 
every dollar you invest with us. Our 128-page 
publication descriptive of the country is full of 
interesting facts, and puts this whole country 
before you clearly—we’ll send it free to pros- 
pective investors—also our booklet ‘‘ We’re 
Right on the Ground,” and list of loans. 














E. J. Lander & Co., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 














Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick 


significs—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Writc fcr bookict ‘‘ How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn, 


Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit. col- 
lecting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 








A weekly paper devoted to the 
time reaches 10,000 readers. 
t will be sent to you 6 weeks for 
5cents. If you are interested 
and mention THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, we will send you in addition free the following: 
100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illustrated stamp 
catalogue, and a book of information ‘*‘ About Stamps.” 
We offer for cash orders: 546 different foreign stamps for 
1.50; 1,000, all different, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 
5c. Gummed hinges for mounting stamps, 10c. per 1,000. 
Mention this paper. 


No. 1. Flexible cover, cloth back . . 25e. 
Stamp Albums. No. 2. Full green cloth, stiffeover . 50, 
ee ©=N0o. 3. Cloth & gold to hold 6,000 stps., 75. 
Stamps submitted on approval at 50% discount from 
standard catalogue. Correspondence solicited with col- 
lectors. Collections and rare stamps bought for cash. 
C. H. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should be 


addressed : ‘* Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 1,044. 
Composed for THE LITERARY D1GEsT by 
ALBERT A. ARNHEIM, NEW YORK CITY. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
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It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much better, 

MacBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, allyou 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent frees 


do you want it? 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
8;4Kppq; p3S3; RbRpk3; 3Sr2p;6pi; 


6B1;4Q01B1. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 1,045. 

Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
MuRRAY MARBLE, 
Affectionately inscribed to Dr. J. O. MARBLE. 
Black—Two Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
2B5;8;7B; PaPpP2;1K2k3; 4P3;3R4; 























5R2. 


White mates in three moves. 
Erratum. 
Problem 1,040: Black P on K R 3 instead of K R 4. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 1,034. 
(Remove the Knight.) 














Q—K 8 K—Kt 3 Q—K 5, mate 
oo 2. 2 
K—B4 Any 
suas B—R sch Q—K 5, mate 
_—— 2. ——_-— 3.-— 
K—B 6 K—B 5 
ine B—R 5! B—B 6, mate 
a aa 2. ——_ 3. —————_ 
K—Kt4 K—R 5 
bicibiiate Q—K 5, mate 
2. — 3.0 
Other 








“LET HER GO!” 
You can’t estimate the benefit and 
AP ang boy or girl would get out 
° e 


Irish Mail 


“ It’s geared” 
Ideal exercise for young muscles, 
Doesn't overtax. A cleverly 
designed, strongly built little hand 
car. Has speed, snap, style. 
Perfectly safe. 1f your dealer 
sn’t it, order direct from us, 







‘ _) basn’t it, 
“ALY upset.” vase, raz illustrated booklet 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 252 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 


Successors to The Standard Mig. Co. 
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Dravil, 
= = 1 

OW is the time 
to start a ‘ 
Diamond Savings Account - 
Select the Diamond you would like to 
own and wear from our 1905 Catalogue 
and it will be sent at once on approval. 
If you like it, pay one-fifth of the price 
and keep it, sending the balance to us in 
eight equal monthly payments. We open these 
accounts with all honest persons who want to save. 
Diamonds will pay 20 per cent profit from increased 
values in 1905, or five times better than banks. Satis 
faction absolutely guaranteed. Writefor Catalog today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (fst,) 


DIA“ ONDS, WATCHES. JEWELRY 


Dept. ©-41 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Winners of Gold Medal et St. Louis Expositi-- 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXFERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different pesneres. 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














OP FORGETTING } 






ssHOW TO REMEMBER ”’ 


Write to-day for this wonderfully interesting, 
illustrated 32-page Booklet, telling all about the 
fascinating DICKSON METHOD—absolutely guar- 
anteed to improve your memory— Sent FREE. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








CHEAP RATE California, Washington, Oregon 
Colorado. We secure reduc 
rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- 
ing settlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-855 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Attacks stopped permanently. Oause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book 25A free. Very interesting. 

Write P,. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Readers of Tac Literary DIGEST are asked to mention tio pubiication when writing to advertisers. 
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“ae B—K 3 ch B—R 5, mate ° ¥ 
1.—_—— 2, —— -—— 3. ——_— 
Pee Witt’s 
asaet Q—K 6, mate 
2. K_I — 3-—-—_—_—— 
3 4 
veto kame | : Corrugated Can 
2—— ———EEE i N 
" >t ‘ , ; 
ow ‘ Take no chances. Your house is not 
one m ek ee . Gord may a N For Ashes safe from fire unless kitchen and fur- 
abe aay Bi.) nace ashes are put in Witt’s Can, the only fire-proof ash 


No. 1,036. Key-move: B—Kt sq. can. Indispensable to a neat yard or cellar. 


In Witt’s Can garbage offends 

For Garb ABC neither eye nor angel can’t attract 
flies nor be scattered by dogs. Sanitary garbage holder. 
No wooden staves to break off; no iron supports to 
add needless weight. A trim can made of corrugated 
steel (one piece), galvanized and with close fitting lid. 
Strongest ash and garbage can made. 


No. 1,037. Key-move: Q—B 5. 

Solved by M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G 
Dobbs, New Orleans; F.S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York 
City; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; Dr. J. H.S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, German- 
town, Pa.; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; A. Rooke, 


eh OE OL, CREB Ce 


LO ORG EE TDI, 
OPTED 


ght a Oe A AE 





Franklin Chess-club, Philadelphia; C. Nugent, New Three Sizes : for ashes, gavbigaawd felt 
York City; th . L. H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; No, I—1534 x 26 in. W ’ : ’ & . 
York Ci y; the Rev. I A Bithier, fariaville, N y ee eh itt’s Pail ceneval daa 
E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; B. W. La Mothe, Strat- No ma ; ; , : 
. nes : ea ah + 320% x 26 in, Easily carried. Practically never wears out. 
ford, Conn.; N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; L. aa 2: o 
R. Williams, Omaha; C. H. Schneider, Decatur, IIl.; Ask your dealer for Witt Ss 


J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; J. P. S., Collegeville, 


(**Witt’s Can” stamped in lid.) If your dealer hasn’t them, send us 
Pa.; A. Heine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; ‘ Clejor,’ New 


his name; we will send you through him, on his order, Can or Pail 


York City. 

1,034: L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; G. Patterson, : ; on approval. 
Winnipeg, Can.; R. G. Eyrich, New Orleans; H. A. | If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back tohim; we will 
Seller, Denver ; G. Lane, New York City. protect the dealer and it won’t cost youa cent. If you have no dealer 





1,034, 1,037: “Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; R. H. order direct from us. Write us for any further information, 











ee : 21 Easy to carry. 
Renshaw, University of Virginia; A. Regenbrecht,| THE WITT CORNICE CoO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. Two aon 5 and 7 gab 
Ga. J. age Luna Landing, Ark. 


Peters, Tex. 
nr 
1,036, 1037: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; BS % tiple = eda 


1,036: E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.,; Lyndon, Athens, 
the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, Ill.; C. S. Woelte' foe aL pe 
Jacobs, Montreal; W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis; W. de Iphte. nd Pistehaeoh Genie itr noi Posten, Phile- 
G. Hosea, Cincinnati; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; C. P 





2 ae and e 
Crumb, St. Louis ; A. F. Tarrazi, New York City. A Kansas City Physician writes:— MUNICIP, _' iti 
"Sto “ pa rebagpeye pao enti Z. G., I desire to state that I have used Aan )”o eC 
etroit; M. isner, Norris, Mont.; ussell, German- ree : 
: : ’ ’ Tartarlithine in my own case, and re- Q 
town, Pa.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. P. ; A oe ae uf i i: si Ay ch by OnpopatON OY eompany 
Joor, Maxwell, Ia.; D. L. H. Cogswell, Warner, N. = So wane “> 7. munute vaaniaiiians: | OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H.; C. E. W. Woodward, mre Falls, Mass.; K. D. tion during administration, thus far, PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 


Robinson, Westfield, N. J.; L. A. oe 98 have been exceedingly favorable. JAMES ©. SURE. LL eee 
Mich.; R. M. Brockman, ie ad Forks, N. Dak.; 
von Ragué, St. Louis; G. J. Cosgrove, P hiladelphia 
P. A. Hatchard, New York City; J. R. Beede, West 
Epping, N. H.; C. Silbert (twelve years old), Boston. 
Comments (1,034): “ A fine 3-er notwithstanding the 
restrictive Key””—M. M.; ‘ Pretty fair miniature” 
G. D.; “Very good”—J.H.S.; “ Scientific; varia- 





























Advertisement writers earn big salaries—from 
$25 to $100 per week. Learn this profitable 
business easily and quickly BY MAIL. The 
school that graduates experts is en- 
dorsed by all leading business men 
and publishers of the country, 


MICELOS 




















ti f 4 d z , Beautifu Prospectus free. 
ions after 1———- and 1 ———— very fine”—R. PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY | 
‘ —Kt 4 K—Kt 5 : LEARN Suite 31,90 Wabash Avenue 
H. R.; “ Very difficult’.—L. H. B.; “ Neat and easy” TO WRITE CHICAGO 
—B. W. L. M.; “ Most beautiful”—C. H. S.; “ Not ADVERTISEMENTS CX 
wonderful; key too obvious” —J. E. W.; ‘One of the 
as : j eee tee eae Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies ream o Wo 
best ”—L. G.; “It is not easy to hurt such a position” the blood with the necessary substances to dis- AD ato » of Fur we an pe gen 
an? solve — a the payee an rheumatism— beautiful women representing different types from 
afo ty, > war %? ‘ ee 3 uric aci e want every sufferer to try it, and the oriental beauty to the Cowboy Girl of the wild 
—' we vee os a The & amr wtter will send asample package with our booklet on west. All made in the most beautiful and artistic 
are superb”—R. H. R.; “ Key-move rather forced ; the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. colors, Size 7x 10 inches, made on artist stippled 
b I bi eas sy A °c ° paper. Very appropriate for framing and just the 
ut the variations are magnificent, and the problem is Prescribed and endorsed by the thing for your den. Sent prepaid to any address in 
very high class”--C. N.; “ Beautiful”—L. H. B.. leading physicians of the country. U. 8. or C nae da te 50c. + xB oF P. O. M. O., 
* . . . : ’ currency or S. stamps. ddress 
“Very perplexing”—C. H. S.; “I atenies this very Ask Your Doctor About It THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
much”—J, E. W.; “Fine”--J. G. : “One of the Free sample and our booklet on the Sek Reersern St... Sateaas: 
9 * 4 ,, Fae Foes you order in ten days an @ a prture 
best 7 S, M. M.; * Too pointed 7 s. Je “ Diffi- cure of Rheumatism cape vagueet entitled ‘‘ A Nifty Dip” will be sent free. 
cult and beautiful ”—W. E. H. McKesson & Robbins phan, «ree 
1,037: “ Excellent setting” —M. M.; “Interesting ”— Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 


W.R.; “ Key evident; but refreshing on account of 
seven distinct defensive ‘ check’”—R. H. R.; “ Very 








clever ”"—W.R.; “Oddand good; too bad that the pone moe "poem srounes Gaaenn ae 
white P is necessary ”—C. N.; “‘ Above the average” Co., receive free notice in the 






ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 361 F St., Washington, D.C, 























—B. W. L. M.; “ Most ingenious”—J. E.W.; “Truly | HIGH-CLASS 
A manufacturing 


INVESTMENT enterprise, organized 


{ PROGRESSIVE _)|orrortuniry sprain fi 
NEW ORLEANS 


sale alimitedamount 
of preferred stock bearing interest at 7%. 
Bargains in Manufacturing Sites and 
Commercial Realty 


The earnings of this company are in no wise 
Write us for Particulars 


speculative, and the rate of interest offered 
EMILIEN PERRIN 


is based on the past and present business. 
345 Baronne Street 


This is not an offer of general stock sub- 
\___ NEW ORLEANS, LA. J) 








“GOUT & ee UMATI SM 
toactinent English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILES 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS or 22% William 8t., N. Y¥, 








scription, but represents a private interest 

bought in by an official of the company, 

and which he is now desirous of placing 

among a few selected investors. 

For further particulars and information, address 

P. S. INVESTMENT CO., P. 0. Box 1592, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
toned, Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
tion. Krementz & Co., 63Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


| A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 
| mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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a fine double ‘check’ feature”— “ 23”; ‘“ Capital’ 
-J. G. L.; “Fine”—S. M. M.; “ Clumsy ”—C. S. J. 
* Soft-shell ”—M. W. 

In addition to those reported, V. H. Moon, Mar 
quette, Kan., U. S.S., Des Moines, got 1,031; A. H. 
1,032; L. G., 1,033; E. P. Ketchum, New York City 
1,033, 1,035; A. F. T., 1,035. 


Marshall Wins. 


ScoreE: 8 to 5. 


The match between Frank J. Marshall and D. 
Janowski, champion of France, was finished on 
March 7th, when Marshall won his eighth game. The 
match was for $1,000, first eight games, draws not 














FRANK J. MARSHALL. 


counting. Seventeen games were played. There 


were four Draw games. This is a fine showing for 
the American, and places him far up on the Masters’ 


class. 


Janowski Challenges Marshall. 


The French champion has written to Marshall as 
follows: 


“ Dear Sir: I consider the result of our match far 


from proving our respective abilities. On the con- 


trary, as in the great majority of games, I allowed the 
‘win or draw’ to escape me, I am persuaded that, nor- 
mally, Ishould have won very easily. 

“I therefore challenge you to a return-match on the 
following conditions: The first winner of ten games 
to be declared the winner; draws not to count. I 
also offer you the advantage of four points, that is to 
say, my first four wins are not to count. Stakes are 
not to exceed 5,000 f. ($1,000). 

(Signed) “ JANOWSKI.” 


New York-Pennsylvania Correspondence 
Match. 


The official report of the great Correspondence 
Match between New York and Pennsylvania, begun 
on November 4, 1901, has been made public. The final 
score is Pennsylvania, 263%; New York, 244%. The 
shortest game was won by Prof. James A. Dewey, 
Pennsylvania, his opponent resigning after six moves. 
The loigest game was won by J. E. Crook, New York, 
after eighty-six moves. The two best games won by 
A. B. Hodges, New. York, and Mordecai Morgan, 
Pennsylvania. The first game scored was won by Dr. 
J]. T. Wright, Pennsylvania. 


Teichmann Beats Napier. 


The Teichmann-Napier match for a purse of £50 
given by Mr. F. G. Nauman was won by Teichmann. 
Score: Teichmann, 5; Napier, 1; draws, 4. Both 
players participated in the Masters’ Tournament of 
the City of London Chess-club, Napier winning first 

rize. Then, the American won the championship of 
the British Chess-federation. Teichmann took first 
prize in the Rice-Gambit Tournament held recently in 
London. 


’ 













Authority on 
Bright's Disease 
Cystitis and Diabetes 


This Book will be sent to you free of cost—if afflicted or in doubt. 
We are Specialists in these three diseases. 

We cannot heal all ills, but do a few things well. 

We do successfully treat Bright’s Disease and Diabetes—acute or chronic. 
Proof! Our patients secure Life Insurance after previous rejection. 
Lesser Kidney Troubles are naturally the more quickly cured. 

Uremic Poisoning is very prevalent and very dangerous. 

An analysis (free) necessary to detect these stealthy diseases. 

We compound zo patent medicines. 

Ours are herbal, non-poisonous, and xon-alcoholic preparations. 
Investigation compels belief. Established 1890. 





Dept. 15 


The Tompkins-Corbin Co. never ay" 



















Your Last Chance 
le Jiu-Jitsu 


If you do not already know 
that Jiu-Jitsu is the most 
wonderful system of physi- 


cal training and self-defense 

in the world to-day I invite 

you to write for my FREE LESSON and demon- 

strate this to your own satisfaction. But you must act 
promptly as this offer will shortly be withdrawn. 

It is to the persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu that the 
Japanese owe their courage and success in battle, their 
almost superhuman strength and power of endurance, 
their low death rate and their material progress, 
Surely a system of physical training which has done so 
much for the Island Nation will interest YOU. Jiu- 
Jitsu not only embodies the ideal principles of attain- 
ing perfect health and perfect physical development, but as a means of self-defense it 
is as potent at short range as the deadliest weapon. A knowledge of its self-preserving 
principles renders a man or woman impregnable to every form of vicious attack. 


Jealously Guarded Secrets Revealed 


I have just written an intensely interesting book which explains and makes clear the principles of Jiu- 
Jitsu in a manner which will never be approached by any American writer. So long as the edition lasts, this 
book, together with my first lesson in Jiu-Jitsu, will be sent free to interested persons. The lesson is fully 
illustrated and teaches one of the most effective methods known for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. 


| 









If you desire to learn all the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science write me and you will 
receive the book and specimen lesson by return mail, postage paid. Address, 


Yae Kichi Yabe, 351 G, Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








Send 15 cents for 3 months’ 
trial subscription to 


The Business Man’s Magazine 
and The Book-keeper 


A handsome 240-page magazine for Book-keep- 
ers, Cashiers and Businsss Men. It teaches 
Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, 
Advertising, Short Cuts, Corporation Account- 
ing, Banking, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
metic, Lightning Calculations, Cost Systems, 
Selling Plans, Credits and Collections, etc., 

A etc. #layear. The Book-keeper Publishing 
THE LATPST NOVELTY IN PICTURE POSTALS E. H. BEACH, Editor, Co., Lid., 62 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Mi Curious and Interesti Ss the . : 
jae corners of the SEsad ase ttn on enr ace Cash for Back Numbers of The Literary Digest 


MISSIONARY PICTURE POSTALS For prompt return of any of the following back num- 


, 4 ' bers or Indexes in good condition, we will pay ten cents 
A set of 32 handsomely illustrated Picture Postals with , 


Se 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 























views of special interest to mission workers every- || per copy or credit the amount on subscription as pre- 
C > 8 ¢ v- a“: W 2 > D ¢ 29 2° B91 Bx 296 

where. Several new cards just added. Per set, 35cts., || yA ven ean ta abo an 32, 192, Bal, 658, 663, 

2 cts. each, 15 cts. a dozen, 50 for 45 cts., 100 for 75 cts. | (14, 720, 726, 736, 756; Indexes, 16, 18, and 20. FUNK & 














Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York || eng COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., 
NeW YOK, 








Readers of THz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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at Grea Bargains 


Here is a list of some of the most desirable books 
which have been bought during the last two years for 
circulation among members of The Booklovers’ Library. 
They are practically as good as new copies. We sell 
thousands of these books every month to public and private 
libraries. All orders sent by mail or express prepaid on 
-receipt of price. We hay : given the publisher’s price and 
our special sale price. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOKSTORE CO., 
1031 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publisher's Our 

Price Price 
Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence, by Mrs. Agassiz $2.50 $1.00 
A Keystone of Empire: Anon. .................... 2.25 1.15 
Life of Robt. L. Stevenson: by Graham Balfour (2 vols.) 4.00 1.35 
La Grande Mademoiselle: by Arvede Barine ........ ¢ 3.00 1.15 
The Book of Girls: by Lillian Bell................. 1.75 .90 
Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant: by Sir Walter 

MORN LS She whois HEME dure Oe oy oo aig Sapte s 15 .65 
John Greenleaf Whittier : by Geo. R. Carpenter...... 1.10 65 
Madame: by Julia Cartwright. .................... 3.00 65 
Beatrice D’Este: by Julia Cartwright .............. 3.00 1.25 
Sacharissa: by Julia Cartwright .................6. 2.50 1.25 
SS UN PD SMI Ss oc tien «ace a alee eS iste 3.00 1.65 
Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters: by H. Augusta Dodge 

NE hte tg eee ore Ss bs bob .k cc + cu ho.e%s 5 < 5.00 1.10 
A Life of Francis Parkman: by C. H. Farnham...... 2.50 .90 
Reminiscences of the Civil War: by Gen. Gordon .... 3.00 1.65 
Lucretia Borgia: by Ferd. Grosgorovius............ 2.25 1.15 
Empress of France: by H. A. Guerber.............. 2.50 .90 
Cecil Rhodes: by Howard Hensman............... ! 5.00 1.25 
Laura Bridgman: by Howe and Hall............... 1.50 .75 
Portraits from the Sixties: by Justin McCarty....... 2.00 1.00 
Benjamin Disraeli: by Wilfred Meynell............. 3.00 1.60 
Makers of Florence: by Mrs. Oliphant. ............. 2.50 .90 
Little Memoirs of Nineteenth Century: by Geo. Paston 3.00 1.10 
Little Memoirs of Eighteenth Century: by Geo. Paston 4.00 1.25 
The Autobiography of a Journalist: by Wm. J. Stillman 

TS ie Re ie Bie, Aare ae eean 6200: 1,25 
Napoleon: by Thomas E. Watson.................. 2.25 .65 
The Women of the Renaissance: by R. De Maulde La 

Re Se ne. ents os benenak oe 60 1.15 
Education and the Larger Life: by C. H. Henderson... 1.30 65 
The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots: by Martin 

Ree Sire cB Gre a ahd a os Ap aan cue om 3.50 1.65 
Meditations of an Autograph Collector: by Adrian H. 

roi ays ase a as wie alee wew bee eess 3.00 1.10 
Diversions of a Booklover: by Joline............... 3.00 1.10 
ma Guepec: by Gubert Parker’: . .. os sc cesses 3.50 1.65 
The Anglo-Saxon Century: by John R. Dos Passos... 2.25 1.25 
An Onlooker’s Note Book: by G. W. E. Russell.. 2.25 85 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife: by Mme. Waddington. . 2.50 1.15 
Stars and Telescopes: by Dawid 2. Todd:.. ..055<1-. 2.00 .90 
Man’s Place in the Universe: by Alfred Russel Wallace 2.50 1.25 
Powers that Prey: by Francis Walton and Josiah Flynt 1.25 50 
The Story of the Nineteenth Century Science......... 2.50 .90 
Americans in Process: by Robert A. Woods......... 1.50 .50 
A Day with a Tramp and Other Days: by Walter A. 

MG Ba te oh cliaity wOO CR Ws 4 bones ws 08'S 1.00 50 
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